Journal of the 


Royal Society of Arts 


FRIDAY, 6TH JANUARY, 1956 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, IITH JANUARY, at 2.30p.m. ‘A New Approach to Furniture 
Design’, being a symposium of three papers: (i) ‘Research in the Furniture 
Industry’, by M. J. Merrick, B.Sc. (Eng.), G.I.Mech.E., Head of Research 
Department, Furniture Development Council. (ii) ‘Its Application to Furniture 
Construction’, by 'T. Kotas, B.Sc. (Eng.), G.I.Mech.E. (iii) ‘Jts Effect on the 
Character of Furniture’, by Robin Day, A.R.C.A., F.S.1.A. Sir Herman Lebus, 
C.B.E., J.P., Chairman and Managing Director, Messrs. Harris Lebus, Ltd., 
will preside. The papers will be illustrated with lantern slides. (No further tickets 
can be issued for this meeting.) 


WEDNESDAY, 18TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. TRUEMAN WOOD LECTURE. ‘Benjamin 
Franklin in London’, by Professor E. N. da C. Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., Chairman of the Council 
of the Society, will preside. 


WEDNESDAY, 25TH JANUARY, at 2.30 p.m. FERNHURST LECTURE. ‘Insect Phystology 
in Relation to Insecticides’, by V. B. Wigglesworth, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.S., Quick 
Professor of Biology, University of Cambridge. E. Holmes, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Technical Director, Plant Protection, Ltd., will preside. 


TUESDAY, 31ST JANUARY, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘Recent 
Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland’, by Sir Gilbert 
_Rennie, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., M.C., High Commissioner for the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Right Honble. Lord Reith, P.C., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., C.B., T.D., Chairman, Colonial Development Corporation, will preside. 
(Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, IST FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Designing for Television’, by 
F. H. K. Henrion, M.B.E., F.S.1.A. Sir Kenneth Clark, K.C.B., Chairman 
of the Arts Council of Great Britain and of the Independent ‘Television Authority, 


will preside. 
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WEDNESDAY, IST FEBRUARY, at 6.30 p.m. DISCUSSION ON ‘Recent Developments 
in Cinema Technique’. Opening Speaker: Raymond Spottiswode. (Refreshments 
will be served from 5.45 p.m. See notice below.) 


FRIDAY, 3RD FEBRUARY, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 8TH FEBRUARY, at 2.30 p.m. INAUGURAL FRED COOK MEMORIAL 
LECTURE. ‘The Life and Work of Sir foshua Reynolds, P.R.A.’, by Allan Gwynne- 
Jones, D.S.O. Professor A. E. Richardson, K.C.V.O., F.R.I.B.A., President, Royal 
Academy of Arts, will preside. 


EVENING DISCUSSION MEETING 


The first Evening Discussion Meeting of the Session will be held on 
Wednesday, 1st February, at 6.30 p.m. The subject will be ‘Recent developments 
in cinema technique’, and the opening speaker will be Mr. Raymond 
Spottiswoode. Evening discussion meetings were instituted during the last 
Session, in the hope that younger Fellows of the Society might be encouraged 
by the informal nature of the proceedings to express their views on the subjects 
under discussion. On each occasion a specialist on the topic is asked to open the 
evening by giving a brief résumé of what he or she regards as the main points 
at issue, and the meeting is then opened to discussion. 

Mr. Raymond Spottiswoode has provided the following summary of the 
views which he will express: 


The cinema has recently had to meet a challenge to its pre-eminence as 
a medium of mass entertainment. The movie industry has tried to counter the 
small intimate TV screen with the big spectacular one, and has been led to exploit 
all the technical resources whereby the picture and its accompanying sound could 
be made larger and more gripping. The manifold and often confused efforts to 
achieve this end can be broken down into three categories : 


(a) The picture can be enlarged and at the same time curved so that to a much 
greater extent than formerly it appears to engulf the spectator; 


(6) by the creation of a true three-dimensional picture space, objects may be 


made to approach or seemingly strike the spectator, as well as occupying 
space behind the screen; 


(c) by the employment of sound of a much greater volume and fidelity than 
hitherto, often coming from many sources, the spectator may be led to feel 
that the action of the film is taking place all round him. 


It is important to remember that the current ‘new screen processes’ were not 
devised with any thought of increasing the artistic potentialities of the film, or 
even of improving its story-telling powers. They arose simply as a desperate 
remedy for a failing box-office. Any other merits they may have are purely 
incidental. The serious worker in film must begin at the beginning to find out if 
they have any uses for him. 


Tickets of admission are not required and Fellows are entitled to introduce 
two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Library from 6 p.m. 
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FILM EVENING 


The third Film Evening of the Session will be held on Friday, 3rd February, 
at 7.30 p.m., and will be devoted almost entirely to the screening of Ninety 
Degrees South (73 minutes). In view of the recent departure of the British 
Trans-Antarctic expedition, it seems appropriate to revive this authentic and 
moving record of Captain Scott’s last expedition, compiled in 1934 from the 
original and famous films taken by Herbert Ponting, with a commentary by 
Ponting himself. 


The programme will open with a short Technicolour puppet cartoon, The 
Figurehead (8 minutes), made by Halas & Batchelor especially for the Royal 
Command Performance in 1953. It illustrates the poem of the same name by 
Crosbie Garstin. It will be introduced by its producer, Mr. Alan Crick. 


Tickets of admission are not required, and Fellows are entitled to introduce 
two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Library afterwards. 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Council has now made three further appointments of Honorary 
Corresponding Members in North America, two in Canada and one in the 
United States. They are as follows: 


Squadron-Leader Clarence S. Goode, R.A.F. (ret.), M.Inst.R.E., 
3190 Ripon Road, Victoria, British Columbia. (For British Columbia.) 


Robert Wesley Hedley, M.A., M.Ed., LL.D., 11020 89th Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. (For the Prairie Provinces of Canada.) 


Professor Simon Lissim, 234 Palisade Avenue, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
U.S.A. (For the North-Eastern States of the U.S.A.) 


EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN MEDALS, 
1930-1955 


The Society’s Exhibition of European Medals, 1930-1955, is at present on 
view at the Museums and Art Gallery, Leicester, where it will remain until 
1st February, 1956. 


Fellows will remember that the Exhibition, which was originally held at the 
Society’s House last June, contains medals from 12 European countries, some 
coins, and a special exhibit of Coronation Medals provided by the Royal Mint. 
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JOURNAL INDEXES AND BINDING CASES 


The index and title page for Volume 103 are now ready and will be forwarded 
free of charge to any Fellow on request to the Secretary. 

Binding cases can be obtained direct from the Society’s bookbinders, Messrs. 
P. G. Chapman & Co., Ltd., Kent House Lane, Beckenham, Kent, on payment 
of 4s. 6d. An index and title page will be included. 

Copies of the ten-volume index, covering the period November, 1942, to 
November, 1952, are also available and will be sent on application to the 
Secretary. The price is 5s. 


REVISED LECTURE PROGRAMME 


A leaflet containing a revised programme of arrangements for the present 
Session is included in this issue of the Journal. 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


FACT-FINDING AS A PRACTICAL 
AID TO OVERSEAS SALES 


A CONFERENCE 


held at the Royal Society of Arts on the morning 
and afternoon of Tuesday, 15th November, 1955* 


MORNING SESSION 


With Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M.C., a Vice-President of the Society, 
in the Chair 


The delegates were received by the Chairman, who addressed the Conference 
as follows : 

THE CHAIRMAN: This Society, which, as most of you know, has as its full title 
‘The Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce’, 
when it discussed earlier in the year the holding of this conference with the five 
supporting organizations, was not so prescient that it knew exactly what would be 
happening at this time; but I feel sure you will all agree that we could not have had 
a more appropriate moment for this conference in view of the present state of the 
country’s economy. 

We are very happy this morning to have such official approval to our conference 
as to have the Minister of State, Board of Trade, Mr. Low, here with us to open 
the conference. I am glad to have the opportunity of meeting him from time to time 
at the Board of Trade. He has done a great deal for industry and the export side of 
it in particular, which is his particular field, and I will now formally ask him to open 
the conference for us. 


OPENING ADDRESS 
BY THE RIGHT HONBLE. A. R. W. LOW, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D., M.P. 


Minister of State, Board of Trade 


I was very pleased to be invited to open this Conference on ‘Market Research ; 
fact finding as a practical aid to overseas sales’. Britain’s place in world trade 
is more and more to sell the products of British brains. It is right that you should 
seek to match the skill of production with the skill of selling, and all of you who 
travel overseas know only too well how much more competitive our world 
markets are growing. This conference is timely indeed, for it throws the spot- 
light on salesmanship—keen salesmanship, scientific salesmanship. 


*A list of the organizations who supported the Society in promoting the Conference, 
together with the names of the members of the organizing committee, is printed at the 


end of the proceedings. 
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I am particularly pleased that the invitation came from Sir Ernest Goodale, 
who is so closely associated with me and with the Board of Trade in many fields 
and works tirelessly and selflessly to help this country’s exports. He and others 
with him to-day set a very worthy example. 

It is indeed fitting that this conference should be held under the auspices of 
the Royal Society of Arts, for the Society’s aims are to develop and apply the 
sciences to every branch of arts, manufactures and commerce. And here to-day 
we have one more example of the Society’s work in this field, marrying the 
scientific techniques of market research to the art of selling. 

I have no need to enlarge to an audience such as this on the brute necessity 
of exports. You know as well as I do that Britain must sell abroad even more 
than she has been selling recently if we are to sustain our expanding economy, 
raise our standards of living and strengthen our economic position in the world. 

Let us be clear at this point what part each of us—that is, we in the 
Government and you in trade and industry—has to play. It is not Governments, 
but the men and women in industry and in trade who make and sell. They and 
they only can increase the exports. We in the Government can help them but 
we neither make nor sell. There are no administrative tricks up the Government’s 
sleeve which can in any way be a substitute for hard work and unremitting effort 
on the part of all concerned in British industry. And Britain’s success in world 
markets depends not only on industry’s ability to supply the right goods at the 
right time at the right price but also on industry’s ability to convince overseas 

‘customers that they are right. With ever-increasing competition in all markets 
we cannot afford hit-and-miss methods in our sales efforts. 

Every report that I receive and all that I saw for myself in the last two months 
in Scandinavia proves to me that more than ever before it is necessary to study 
carefully the exact needs of our customers and to be informed as to the full 
potentialities of this market. And in other markets there is, for many, new ground 
to be broken; for example, in the newer markets in North America and the 
Middle East where good opportunities can be found for the increased exports 
we need; and there is old ground to be maintained and improved, such as our 
traditional markets in the Commonwealth where increased foreign competition 
makes it clear that we can take nothing for granted. 

Although it is you who must sell overseas, the Government can, and does, offer 
certain practical assistance. I am not this morning talking about our economic 
and commercial policy, which is of course designed to help the exporter. 
The Board of Trade places at the disposal of industry world-wide commercial 
intelligence. We have at our headquarters in London and in our regional offices 
a vast amount of information about overseas market opportunities and conditions, 
possible agents, foreign trade regulations, the standing of overseas firms, and so 
on. These services cannot of course go as far as carrying out specialist market 
research for you, and are in no sense intended to be a substitute for the expert 
investigation into the marketing of individual products, but they can provide 
you with a good deal of the basic materials to help you. 

None of this is new. Nor is market research. Their joint value has already 
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proved itself. You will have seen from the latest export figures that in October 
our exports were a record and particularly so to North America. You will hear 
perhaps more of this in Mr. Steel’s paper. Mr. Steel comes from an industry— 
chemicals—which can claim to have increased its share of world trade in the 
past year. But let us not forget that our exports as a nation, though growing 
steadily, are not growing as fast as our competitors’ or as fast as our imports. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank all the organizations and men and women 
who have helped to arrange this Conference. You have much to discuss and 
to stimulate you. I wish you all the greatest success—this morning and in the 
work that will follow. I have much pleasure in declaring this Conference open. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you would like me on your behalf to thank the Minister 
for his opening remarks, which have set a very fine standard for this day’s work. 
I know he has other duties to perform in other places, and if he disappears in the 
next few minutes you will know he has gone on to further the work we are going to 
discuss. So we would like to thank you, Sir, very much indeed, for coming here 
this morning and for giving official approval to our work. 


A vote of thanks to the Minister was carried with acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The opening paper is to be given by Mr. Lincoln Steel, a Director 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. He needs little introduction to an audience 
of this kind. He also has devoted a great deal of his time towards furthering the 
cause of exporting, sometimes in a very practical way. I remember the extremely 
fine exhibition that he and his firm organized not long ago of the different papers, 
and other activities, that were required in doing a simple export job. Mr. Steel is 
Chairman of the British National Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. He is also Chairman of the Overseas Trade Policy Committee of the 
Federation of British Industries, and he is very fully qualified to give us a background 
report on the position as it is to-day. 

This paper is going to be followed by one from Mr. Maddan. After that we have 
got an hour for discussing both papers, and I am looking forward to a very lively 
discussion, because, without belittling the work of the speakers, it is often in the 
subsequent debate that some very telling points are made. 


The following paper was then read: 


A REVIEW OF THE PRESENT 
EXPORT SITUATION 


BY LINCOLN STEEL 


Chairman of the British National Committee of the 

International Chamber of Commerce and of the 

Overseas Trade Policy Committee of the Federation 
of British Industries 


May I first say how much I appreciate the privilege of delivering the first 
paper to this distinguished gathering at this important conference? I have been 
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asked to paint the picture of the country’s export trade at the present time, 
to give some idea of where we stand in relation to world markets, of the 
competition that we face, of our successes and our shortcomings. 

Since international trade is really the summation of thousands upon thousands 
of individual transactions entered into daily, bewildering in their variety and 
dependent on individual judgments and decisions, generalization is always 
difficult and sometimes dangerously-misleading. To attempt, therefore, to review 
the present state of the country’s export trade in half an hour means inevitably 
that parts of the review, at least, will not be directly applicable to the special 
interests and problems of individual experts in this audience. All I can do 
is to ask your indulgence; for, like the prisoner in the dock, I feel my position 
keenly! 

Suppose we start with world trade as a whole. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature—and a most encouraging one—in the post-war years, is its astonishing 
vitality and resilience. In spite of economic nationalism, and deliberate attempts 
to foster uneconomic domestic industries by import restrictions or embargoes; 
in spite of balance of payments difficulties and currency restrictions, all the 
paraphernalia of import and export licensing, world trade to-day is much bigger 
in volume than it was before the war. The pattern and direction of business has 
changed substantially it is true, but in spite of the dislocation caused by the war 
and restrictive measures enforced by practically every government in the world 
from time to time, the enterprise and energy of individual exporters throughout 
the world has resulted (allowing for changes in price levels) in an increase of 
about fifty per cent as compared with pre-war years. World trade in manufactures, 
which is of the greatest direct importance to this country, has risen even more 
than world trade as a whole and is still rising fast. ‘The further opportunities for 
the enterprizing trader, especially if governments reduce bit by bit their restrictive 
measures and free the world’s traders from the excessive burden of documentation 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of them, are obvious. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize to an audience like this the prime importance 
to the United Kingdom of an increasing volume of world trade as a whole. 
Our export trade accounts for 25 per cent of the gross national product or, put 
in a simpler way, on average one-quarter of the things we make and distribute 
goes for cxport. In Germany, in some ways our most important competitor, 
it is 18 per cent and in the United States only 5 per cent. In terms of manufactured 
goods the comparison between this country and the United States is even more 
marked. Practically all this country’s exports consist of manufactures—massive 
exports of coal are alas barely a memory—whereas much of the United States’ 
exports consist of primary products like coal, wheat, cotton and tobacco. As far 
_as the United States is concerned exports of manufactures are little more than 
the over-spill from a buoyant domestic economy, whereas in our case they form 
an important and decisive part of our total manufacturing output. 

World trade in manufactured goods is much greater than before the war and 
is increasing fast. The critically important point from the British point of view 
must be our share of this growing opportunity. Unless this country maintains 
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its share of world trade it will fall behind in the general race of economic advance. 
Since our own domestic natural resources are so limited, the limiting factor in 
our country’s long-term economic expansion is the volume of imports for which 
we must pay by our exports. Clearly, increased investment in plant and machinery 
at home will get us nowhere (except the Bankruptcy Court) if the proportion 
of production sold abroad is insufficient to pay for the increasing volume of 
materials required to sustain and nourish the economic expansion. 

The position in so far as our country’s share of world trade in manufactured 
goods is concerned, is not wholly satisfactory. According to the Treasury Bulletin 
for August, in 1937 it was 22 per cent. It rose in the immediate post-war years to 
26 per cent in 1950. It fell to 22 per cent in 1951, to 21 per cent in the nine 
months January to September, 1954, and to 20 per cent in the six months October, 
1954 to March, 1955. The share of world trade enjoyed by Germany, on the other 
hand, rose from 1o per cent in 1951 to 15 per cent in 1955. 

The Treasury Bulletin comments: 

It is the change in the pattern of world trade which is partly responsible 
for the rising German and the falling United Kingdom share. Intra-European 
trade has been rising fast and Germany has a large share of this. Trade between 
manufacturing countries and primary production, in which the United Kingdom 
has a large share, has not been rising so fast. 

While I would not disagree with the Treasury analysis of one of the reasons 
for the fall in the United Kingdom’s percentage share of world trade between 
1950 and 1955, I would have thought that an equally important—perhaps more 
important—factor had been the devaluation of sterling in 1949. In 1950 exporters 
from this country had a substantial price advantage. Sterling was almost certainly 
undervalued in terms of the price levels in other main manufacturing countries. 
As the years have gone by, rising costs and prices in this country have removed 
the initial advantage in competitive power which existed in the early days of 
devaluation, and a swollen demand at home, due to inflation, has increased the 
attractions of the home market. No one can view with complacency the decline 
over the past five years of the United Kingdom’s share in world markets, and we 
obviously have to improve our performance. 

Success in maintaining and increasing exports is the result of many factors. 
At the risk of stating the obvious I would recite the following: 

(a) A stable domestic economy and the absence of inflation. This, combined 

with 

(6) efficient production methods, makes it possible to produce the products 

at the right price. 

(c) There must also be vigorous, effective and well-directed sales methods. 

You will see I have mentioned inflation first. The control of inflation is primarily 
the responsibility of government. As industrialists and traders we have no power 
to tackle the root causes on our own. Government, by monetary discipline, by 
the reduction of State expenditure, and other measures, if necessary, has to 
tackle the problem. We can help only indirectly. In this connection I am sure 
we all support the declared aim of Her Majesty’s Government and the Chancellor 
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to take all necessary steps to stop the inflation which has gone on in this country 
since the war. Success in this task is vital to our export business as a whole. 
Continued inflation would inevitably mean—as the Information Division of the 
Treasury pointed out in their bulletin of August, 1955—‘excessive home demand 
absorbing goods which should be exported, many incomes growing faster than 
output, causing costs and prices to rise’. In a word, continuing inflation at home 
would inevitably mean a steady diminution in our share of the world’s trade. 

Having mentioned inflation, I intend to skip ‘efficient production methods’ 
(we will leave that to lesser fry—the production people—and get on with the 
real job of selling) and make a reference to ‘vigorous, effective and well-directed 
sales methods’. The theme of this conference is ‘Market Research—fact finding 
as a practical aid to overseas sales’, so I think it would not be inappropriate if 
I made a reference to existing and potential customers. They are invaluable 
and indispensable people. | 

Since the war there have been some significant changes in the overall direction 
and emphasis of our exports. They have become increasingly concentrated in the 
overseas sterling area. Before the war this area took a quarter of our exports. 
Now it takes about half. On the other hand the slice of our exports going to 
Western Europe has dropped from 40 per cent to 25 per cent, and the pro- 
portion going to North America has remained at the pre-war share of around 
13 per cent. I am not suggesting for a moment that the great increase in exports 
to the sterling area is other than very welcome, but the figures quoted suggest 
that we are missing opportunities elsewhere. 

In general, the volume of purchases from the so-called primary producing 
countries (and much of the sterling area to which we export falls in this class) 
rises more slowly than the level of manufacturing activity in the industrial 
countries. There is a whole row of reasons for this, such as the gradual substitution 
of synthetic products for some primary commodities, more efficient utilization 
of raw materials, a general tendency towards the production of products with 
a higher ‘added value’ content, and so on. But it means in effect if I may quote 
another Treasury Bulletin, this time for September, 1955, that ‘the United 
Kingdom will not get its full share of expansion in world trade unless it can make 
headway in exports to manufacturing areas’. So, to put it another way, where 
we may be missing tricks is mainly in Western Europe and in North America. 

Clearly, one of the reasons for our successful selling in the overseas sterling 
area has been the relative absence of currency difficulties, but there are no 
currency difficulties in North America either. In Europe too, the existence of 
that remarkably successful clearing mechanism, the European Payments Union, 
has removed the greatest of all handicaps to an exporter—namely the difficulty 
of getting unblocked sterling from a customer who is perfectly willing and able 
to pay in his own currency. 

The Dollar Exports Council has been unceasing in its efforts to promote 
exports to the dollar area. All those of us who have had personal experience of 
selling there know something of the difficulties : complicated customs procedures, 
outmoded and obsolete tariff classifications in the United States, and high 
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tariffs on some articles which would appear otherwise to have an attractive sales 
outlet there. Though progress towards liberalization of imports has been painfully 
and disappointingly slow, there has, on balance, over the last ten years been 
a series of moves in the right direction on the part of the Administration and of 
Congress. After all, there are no markets in the world which are expanding as 
rapidly as those of Canada and the United States, or which offer better long- 
term prospects. It would be folly for us at this point of time to relax our efforts 
to sell there. 

I would like to say a special word about Western Europe. I am inclined to 
the view that markets there have not on balance received the attention which is 
their due. I am sure it is a fallacy to assume that because their economies and 
their range of manufactures are similar to ours, there is no great business to be 
done. After all, Germany has been extremely successful in building up sales in 
the rest of Western Europe. Why should we not be equally successful in these 
markets and in Germany itself too? These Western European markets may well 
be of special interest to the small exporter or to the firm which has hitherto 
done little or no direct export business. Why not make a start there? 

I can well understand the hesitation of the new starter to commence operations 
in a distant country. The difficulties of choosing reliable agents and of keeping 
in touch with them, the problems of suiting the requirements of people with 
a different way of life, delays in transit of goods and the heavy expense of stocking 
and distribution may seem overwhelming. But in Western Europe we have 
markets near at hand. Almost any Western capital may be reached in an hour 
or two by air at little expense. Personal visits by directors and senior executives 
are simple in the extreme, so there is no problem in keeping in touch with 
agents and the ultimate customers. Documentation is no more complicated than 
for other overseas markets, and currency difficulties are almost non-existent. 
So you will see that commercial advantage and national interest will march 
hand-in-hand if we make special and additional efforts to export to the dollar 
markets and to Western Europe. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about the attitude of individuals and 
individual firms to the problem of exports as a whole. Their personal approach 
must inevitably be coloured by the special circumstances of each case. Some 
manufacturers may export half or more of their output. Others may export 
virtually nothing directly, and their interest is only at second hand as a result 
of the export achievements of their customers. 

The country’s need to maintain and increase its exports is clear. ‘The evidence 
for it is overwhelming. But what should the individual manufacturer do in regard 
to production plans for the future for export goods? Production capacity should 
in general and, as far as possible, be planned on the assumption that exports 
will increase and that it is necessary to provide capacity for this in addition to 
that required to meet a bouyant home demand. 

Nothing could be more damaging to the position of many individual firms, 
and nothing could be worse for the economy of the country as a whole, than 
a policy of ‘in and out’ in the export trade. Continuity of supply is an essential 
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feature of long-term success in exports. Customers once lost through failure to 
maintain regular deliveries are immensely difficult to regain. Overseas agents 
are discouraged and selling organizations, perhaps built at great effort and 
expense, tend to wither away. It is only huge countries like the United States 
and Russia, with immense internal resources, that can perhaps afford to ignore 
fluctuations in the volume of goods available for export; for us continuity is vital. 

I know only too well some of the problems we have to face. Countries, in 
balance of payments difficulties, suddenly impose harsh restrictions or even 
complete embargoes on individual items without any prior notice. It makes the 
way of the exporter hard indeed. But we have to hang on grimly if we can, 
maintaining our commercial contacts and supporting our sales organizations in 
the hope of better times. Looking back on the history of our overseas markets 
since the war, there have been few instances of embargoes lasting for long. 
If we can only keep our foot behind the door, things improve bit by bit, we get 
increasing business, and often more than regain our original trade. Export 
business indeed requires determination and resolution in full measure, but 
these I am sure you possess. 


Mr. Steel’s paper was followed by an expression of thanks by the Chairman, 
who then introduced Mr. Martin Maddan. 


THE CHAIRMAN: As you know from your card, Mr. Maddan is a fellow member of 
the House of Commons with the Minister of State, but he has other claims to fame on 
this subject than that. He has recently produced a book entitled Profitable Export 
Marketing, which is becoming, I think, and should become, a standard work on this 
important subject ; and we are going to hear from him this morning on the possibilities 
and problems of market research. I will now ask him if he will give us his paper. 


The following paper was then read: 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND PROBLEMS 
OF MARKET RESEARCH 


BY MARTIN MADDAN, M.P. 


Mr. Steel told us that ‘Quick in, quick out’ was a very bad motto for export 
marketing. So it is. Baron Rothschild said that that was how he made his 
money on the Stock Exchange, but with export marketing it is rather very 
careful planning over a long period based on well-ascertained facts that makes 
success come. I want to take as a sort of text a phrase which Roger Falk 
wrote in the introduction to the book to which Sir Ernest has referred : ‘Overseas 
markets are susceptible of measurement and reasoned planning’. So they are, 
and it is about carrying out these functions that I am going to talk for my half 
hour this morning. 
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I would like to say right at the outset that I believe that firms must have 
substantial home markets if they are to be successful in the export markets. 
However much we may do our reasoned planning, however much we may plan 
ahead, at any moment an export market may close down for one of the political 
reasons that are entirely beyond one’s own control, and, unless one has a finger 
in many pies and a substantial home market behind one, one cannot possibly 
hope to carry out all the product development work and research, and carry all 
the overheads that are necessary for running a successful business—and this 
goes for a successful export business too. 

Why does research come into this problem at all? It comes into it for the 
simple reason that in this day and age in the middle of the twentieth century 
mere trading is not enough. In the olden days maybe you went out in a boat 
to the Gold Coast of Africa and you took some merchandise from Birmingham 
with you and traded it for cocoa beans; the natives of the Gold Coast hung the 
things you had taken round their necks, or stuck them in their ears, or pushed 
them through their noses, and you went away well satisfied and came back with 
your load of cocoa beans. But nowadays you cannot buy cocoa beans like that 
and you cannot sell things like that. You have to go inte each market on 
a permanent basis; you have to go in with a proper marketing organization and 
with a proper marketing plan behind you. You must build up these things, 
and you must build them up on ascertained facts if they are to work. 

I want to pay a compliment to all the people who sell—sell abroad especially— 
because it is a darned difficult job; but I want to emphasize that marketing is a 
different tunction from selling. Marketing is the statf planning, and the salesmen 
are the infantry—the P.B.I.—to whom we all wish success, and without their 
success we get nowhere. But I think the P.B.I. would acknowledge the fact that 
without Generals and the General Staff no war could ever be planned and won, 
I am speaking on the assumption that I am talking to marketing men this morning, 
the people who do the planning—the general staff work—for our export marketing 
operation. 

Research obtains the facts which are the basis of this operation. I want to 
give you an example of just how this works, an example which stresses this 
point: that it is the exporter who is responsible for having the research done. 
It is no good leaving it to your agent overseas; it is no good leaving it to your 
salesmen on the road at home. It is a staff job to see that the research is done. 
Here is the example I want to give you. In the United States there was a brand of 
jam that was being sold—very good jam—and it was being sold through what 
they called ‘speciality shops’, the sort selling delicatessen and so on. It was going 
quite well through these shops, but the total sales were small and the question 
was how to get out of this rut and increase the size of the market. The exporter 
went over to the States and had a long talk with his agent. The agent felt that 
the speciality shop, which was where his experience lay, and which did the type 
of trade he was used to handling, was the answer, and that was as far as he would 
go; but the exporter took the initiative. ‘The exporter analysed the profit margins 
of wholesalers and ordinary retailers, and he came to the conclusion that the 
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profit margin taken by the delicatessen or speciality shops, although there was 
nothing wrong with it, was such that if the jam were sold through wholesalers 
and the ordinary mass retail grocers, it could still be sold at the same price. The 
question came down to this: would the housewives of America buy it at that 
price? He carried out a thorough research amongst housewives and mass retail 
outlets to find out their reactions to eating and handling this jam. ‘The result was 
very favourable, and the agent who had been sceptical about the whole operation 
became very enthusiastic—so enthusiastic in fact that the exporter had to hold 
him back a little in case he might undermine his friendship with the speciality 
shops by launching out too quickly into other forms of marketing operation. 
Then they carried out a test form of market operation in one area to see how it 
went. They checked the sales through the shops again, they checked the consumer 
reaction again, and gradually it became national. That is an example of the 
exporter taking the initiative in increasing his share of the market, and it is the 
exporter’s responsibility. 

Many of the export markets to-day in North America, Europe and elsewhere 
are so diverse that they have to be measured in an organized way. This country 
is a very small one; we may think that in this country we are pretty homogeneous. 
You may think that what you had for breakfast is the same as what I had for 
breakfast. I do not suppose it was. Certainly many more north country men 
here, even without their long journey to London, would have eaten porridge 
than the people in the south. Habits vary immensely, even in a little country 
like our own. When you are studying a country it is no good thinking, ‘in Paris 
they did this, that and the other’, and therefore imagine that everywhere else in 
France, in Boulogne, Marseilles and so on, they do the same. They do not. The 
markets of even a European country and our own country are sufficiently diverse 
to make organized study absolutely necessary. , 

When you make that organized study you find it often provides surprises. 
I suppose one of the biggest surprises that market research ever turned up was 
in this country. I am going to quote it to you. If market research can provide 
surprises to us here, how much more can it provide surprises about countries 
where we know less. I'am going to refer to a famous food drink manufacturer 
(one of whose Directors I see in the audience here) who found out that most 
people drank his food drink not in the middle of the morning as he had supposed 
but in the evening, as a nightcap before they went to bed, and took note of that 
simple, fundamental fact in marketing, advertising and selling; and it was 
research that found it out. That was away back before the war. So do not be 
surprised if your research comes up with information that you did not expect. 

Now I want to say something about organization for research. It is expensive. 
Research has been described as ‘the radar of industry’, It is a capital investment, 
if you like. You do your research and it will keep you on the right road, maybe 
for several years to come. For expensive research to pay off, the market must 
be large enough so that the extra profit you get out of it will pay for the research. 
But even if the market is not large enough, even if the research does not pay for 
itself, it may still be much cheaper to spend a couple of thousand pounds 
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on research than it is to enter a market with costly trial and error methods 
which incur stock losses, waste of time, waste of personnel and loss of goodwill. 
So although research is expensive it can be regarded as a capital investment. 

The great difficulty, of course, about financing research in export markets 
is that many companies make many products and sell to many markets, and the 
total volume of their sales in any one market is not very big. This makes planned 
research all the more necessary. An enormous amount of information can be 
got without any expense at all—the sort of published information about which 
the Minister of State was speaking, which you can get from the Board of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, the Dollar Exports Council, the Federation of British 
Industries, the National Union of Manufacturers, and many other bodies which 
give help of this sort, and also many bodies overseas. They have a whole fund 
of vital information which you can use, provided you organize yourselves to use 
it and determine to use it. But when you want special researches carried out you 
must be prepared to pay money. I think it was Kipling who said, ‘If you think 
you want something and you do not get it, it is either because you do not really 
want it or because you bargained too much in trying to get it’. ‘That is very true. 
Research is one of those things where you get what you pay for, and if you think 
the information is worth having you must be prepared to pay for it. 

I want to turn from that for a moment to the subject of overseas visits, because 
they too, although highly commendable and most necessary, can be expensive in 
the sense that, if they are made without sufficient preparation, the whole of the 
money that is spent on them can be wasted because nothing comes out at the end 
of these visits. Maybe it was a nice holiday, or maybe it was an awful bore going 
away from home, upsetting your wife and missing a game of golf on Friday 
afternoon; but if you prepare for your overseas visit you can be practically 
certain that it is going to pay off in terms of actual results. It is so important that 
people should go overseas for visits during a marketing operation, that it is 
therefore important that I should say something about the subject. 

When I was working in the United States and Canada they used to refer to 
British business men coming over as ‘visiting firemen’. I never knew why but 
I think it was something to do with the apparently enormous hurry in which 
they came from the shores of England, unprepared, and not knowing what 
they wanted to do when they got there or what they wanted to have achieved 
by the time they got back. You may think that is not a complimentary thing to 
say, but I am only telling you how it would look to the Americans whom I myself, 
and many others, went to visit. Therefore, do prepare for your overseas visits. 
You can produce, with the help of check lists of possible information, all the 
data you should assemble beforehand, and then get a clear picture in your mind 
of what you want to find out and achieve when you get there. The sort of thing 
I am talking about is this: go through, not only in your mind but actually on 
paper, and relate, features of your product to features of the market. 

‘Let me give you an example about refrigerators. You relate the internal size 
and the shelf arrangements of the product to the sales of food on the market there. 
If they are in the habit of having a lot of water iced in the refrigerator, then you 
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must be certain that there is room for the sort of water flasks used in various 
tropical countries for storing water; otherwise the refrigerator will be no 
use out there. If people drink hock, there should be space for tall bottles to go in. 
If people eat a lot of butter there must be containers which are big enough to 
hold it in quantity. You can find out these facts about the market long before 
going overseas, and get a picture in your mind of the relation of the product 
to the market. You should also study the size and nature of the potential 
market. 

I remember that, in Canada, a disinfectant manufacturer was studying the 
size of a potential market, but he was studying quite the wrong sort of market. 
The product he made and sold over here for general household use was considered 
over there, and ultimately proved, to be only suitable for use on farms; and 
he was trying to sell it to the household market. So you must study the nature of 
the correct potential market. 

Then you must study competitors, distribution channels—wholesale and 
retail—and advertising, and so on. When you have done that in advance, and 
you then say, ‘there are certain things I cannot find out over here; there are 
certain decisions to be taken’, go overseas, find out those facts and take those 
decisions; then your visit will be worth while—and you will get over the business 
so much quicker that you will be able to have a holiday in the Canadian Rockies 
into the bargain. 

A great deal of information is available at home. You can find out from 
commercial libraries all about the population, the standard of living, the industries 
in the country, the country’s climate, communications, conditions of entry 
through Customs, and other regulations; and by writing to semi-official and 
official bodies, the Chambers of Commerce, the trade commissioners overseas 
and other bodies, you can find out information about competitors’ advertising, 
retailing practice, and so on. But often when you have done that you are still 
left with things to which published information cannot give an answer. ‘That is 
where you turn to sample surveys. They do provide information which cannot 
be obtained in any other way, which cannot be obtained from public sources and 
a personal ‘look-see’. The reason it cannot be obtained from a personal ‘look-see’ 
is that these markets are so diverse, there are so many differences and so many 
different data, that unless you make an organized study you only get to see a bit 
of the picture. | 

I remember staying or the west coast of Ireland, in Kerry, and there was 
an Irishman there who used to pull my leg about the English writers who, he 
said, used to come over to Dublin for a day and then go back and write about 
it in the Sunday papers. He said they made ‘keyhole studies’ of the Irish 
situation, and he said they were ‘keyhole studies’ because, although the authors 
saw something, they saw such a narrow aspect of it that they got the picture 
wrong. So do beware of that. Remember that most often organized research 
is necessary to produce full facts. 

I want to give you examples of two or three market surveys of which I have 
had personal experience. ‘The first was a survey on cheap carpets in one of the 
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Dominions. The agent there suggested that the manufacturer should build up 
and hold large stocks over there so that they could compete with the local carpet 
manufacturer in giving quick delivery. That is something which all exporters 
are rightly worried about. But the investment was considerable—with so many 
patterns, and so on, to carry a complete stock over would have been too expensive 
—so the manufacturer did a preliminary study of the market out there, and he 
came to the conclusion that perhaps a widening of their retail outlets might be 
more helpful. Now in the previous case I mentioned I spoke of the widening 
of retail outlets, and that was not a coincidence: our export branded goods 
overseas are far too often sold only through a very narrow range of quality 
speciality shops, where in fact they would find an acceptable market if they were 
marketed right down to the mass retail outlets. 

Then we went on to make a survey with a cross-section of retail buyers (and 
also bulk buyers—steamship companies, hotels, schools and all the rest of them) 
who were interested in carpeting. This survey revealed beyond any doubt that 
their main worry was not the speed of delivery; it was the price and saleability 
of the goods they were buying to pass on for retail sale. It also showed that the 
smaller stores which were being supplied by the wholesalers were almost as 
important as the speciality stores to which they had so far been limited. The 
survey examined the channels of distribution and the discount structure that 
would be necessary in order to allow of the selling at the same time to depart- 
mental stores and to speciality carpet stores, wholesalers’ ordinary retail outlets 
and bulk buyers, and this was solved by a watertight arrangement as a result of 
the survey information. The result was a big increase in carpet sales on the part 
of the manufacturer, with no stock risk involved in increasing his stock holding 
out there. 

I do not want to undermine all that has been said about the necessity of holding 
stocks overseas, but at least the example I have quoted does show how’ survey 
information can provide the basis for market planning. A quite different basis 
would have been provided if one had just gone on untested assumptions. ‘The 
example I quoted was a trade survey which was carried out amongst the retail 
and wholesale trade ; and these surveys do not answer questions about consumers’ 
preferences and attitudes. ‘Too often people feel that the retailer can tell them 
satisfactorily about the customers’ attitudes and preferences. With no disrespect 
to him, he cannot. His job is to sell what is on his shelves, and that is his trade. 
The market research man’s job is to make investigations among consumers and 
industrial users to find out what their a:titudes and preferences are. If you try 
and take a short cut it can be very dangerous. 

I will pass on to give you an example of a consumer survey, and I think that 
it will quickly show you that consumer surveys do produce evidence of a sort 
that could not come out of a retail survey. ‘This example is about denture 
cleansers. It is not very savoury but it is a fact. A manufacturer of a denture 
cleanser was considering entering a new market with a high standard of living, 
in which he had not sold before, and he decided that he must get information 
about denture wearers and their habits, so he made a consumer study and he 
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found out these facts. He found that in the towns less than one in three was 
wearing false teeth and that in the country nearly one in two was wearing them. 
He found, curiously enough, that members of the lowest social class were the 
biggest wearers of false teeth. Nearly two out of three denture wearers were 
women, he discovered. That may, of course, have been due to the decay that 
women suffer during the child-bearing period, and also perhaps to the fact that 
in the highest social classes it was the convention to have a very thorough dental 
check before marriage, so that maybe the upper-class women had their teeth 
attended to more often and had more out, and therefore had false teeth earlier 
than the men. However, all this information was vital in emphasizing the size 
of the potential market, in deciding on advertising copy and on the media to 
employ. 

Then the survey provided information on how the dentures were cleaned. 
Some people brushed the teeth and then steeped them, some steeped the teeth 
and then brushed them, and some just brushed them and some just steeped them. 
A complete table was compiled showing the ranking order of various practices. 
It was also shown in the survey that only one in five used a proprietary denture 
cleanser at all. It also showed what brands they used. In the lower class urban 
and rural areas a proprietary denture cleanser was hardly used at all. ‘The survey 
also showed why people did not use brands and what they did use. Most of 
them used soap—it does not sound very pleasant to me but I have not got false 
teeth. The survey found out why they used their particular method of cleaning, 
and the most usual reply was that it was the same way as they used to clean their 
natural teeth. Whether it was nostalgia, I do not know, but it is not a very logical 
basis on which to clean false teeth. Only twenty per cent did what they did as 
a result of a dentist’s recommendation or advertising. Of the non-users as many 
as a quarter said that they had never thought about using a proprietary denture 
cleanser at all. 

Clearly there was a big potential for the brand and it could be reached by 
active promotion to dentists and to the public; and the potential could be realized 
without a head-on clash with competitors because the market was by no means 
tight. The manufacturer went ahead, and I am quite sure you can see how he 
could go ahead in a more logical way and certain of quick success than he could 
have done if he had proceeded on a trial and error method. 

I have just time to quote an example of one more survey—this time an industrial 
one. This one was on a product which was quite decent—do not worry!— 
called sliver roll formers, which are used in the textile industry, the jute industry. 
When jute goes into the carding machine and comes out in fibres it is wound up 
into rolls called sliver rolls and this is wound up on to sliver roll formers. ‘This 
was a Scottish manufacturer, and he had a new post-war model out which was 
undoubtedly technically superior to anything that was being produced anywhere 
in the world. But in the United States the post-war orders were disappointing. 
He had had a good market there before the war but practically nothing 
came in the way of orders after the war. So he had a survey made. The survey 
showed that the market had been slack, that people had been carrying on with 
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their old sliver roll formers, and that as many as 64 per cent of all sliver roll 
formers in the survey were those of the Scottish manufacturer’s make, even 
though this was as late as 1950. This was encouraging, and we made a table of 
all makes in ranking order. We also found information on the number of non- 
users and their reasons for being non-users, and information on the number of 
carding machines with them and without them, and we found out particularly 
the American textile manufacturers’ reactions to the special features of these 
roll formers. One of these special features was that the roll was very small. 
That made for ease of handling, but it might have looked as if it meant taking 
two bites at the cherry. However, they liked the size and weight of the roll. 
Another feature was the automatic ejector. When one roll was wound it was 
automatically ejected and another roll began to form. Two thirds of the manu- 
facturers thought that was a good idea. 

And then there was an entirely new feature, an automatic stacker: when 
ejected, the rolls were automatically stacked up, so that a girl did not have to take 
them away every time the rolls came off. That was an entirely new idea and 
obviously one that was labour saving, but although Americans are interested in 
labour-saving devices it was so new to them that they were doubtful of its 
application in their own factories. ‘Then the Scottish manufacturer organized 
a mass sales drive. His own sales director went and supervized it, and they 
based their sales drive on the automatic stacker, which was the very feature 
that the survey had shown to be the least understood and the least liked. They 
said, ‘If we can crack open this one, the whole of the rest will open to us’. They 
most successfully based their sales drive on the labour-saving device of the 
automatic stacker, and their sales reached 33 machines a year in the United 
States compared with the previous two or three a year; so you can see that they 
really got results. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that sampling research is a specialist’s job 
but it is up to the sales directors, the export directors and executives of all sorts 
actually to take action on the results. — 

I was reading recently, in the American Journal of Marketing, a review by 
Harry Tosdal of Harvard University on Profitable Export Marketing, which 
I would say I had a part in writing. It was said by Sir Ernest Goodale that I wrote 
it, but so many people helped me that I prefer to say I had a part in writing it. 
In the review, commenting on the title Profitable Export Marketing, Harry 
Tosdal said, ‘Better marketing may certainly be done if available facts are 
obtained and used in making better decisions, but no profitable marketing 
comes from the facts themselves’. The use of them is up to you. 


After a short recess, the Conference resumed for discussion on the two papers: 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have just come back from a fortnight’s visit to the United 
States and Canada, and if I could dot two ‘i’s’ or cross two ‘t’s’ I would like to take 
up the two points the speakers have made, namely about continuity and visits. 

The Canadians in particular were very worried about the discontinuity that crept 
into some of our efforts at marketing in Canada. It is a difficult market, but they 
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stressed strongly that we shall never do business in Canada if we only try and do it 
as a last resort, when we are either exhorted by the Government to do so or we find 
sales which are easier elsewhere tailing off. If we are really going into that market 
we have got to go in and stay. One man told me that in certain cases it might mean 
four years’ hard work before it began to pay off. But if you go in, go in and stay. 

On the other point about overseas visits, which I found slightly humbling, one or 
two people suggested to me that it was not always the chairmen of companies that 
they wanted to see, who knew relatively little about the details of their business and 
who spent that nice weekend in the rockies to which Mr. Maddan referred; they 
sometimes wanted to see really expert salesmen and technicians who knew about the 
product that was being sold. I pass that on for what it is worth. I fortunately happen 
to be the Managing Director as well as the Chairman of my company, and I hope. 
the reference did not refer to me. 


MR. D. L. STANDLEY (British Thermostat Co.): I disagree with Mr. Maddan’s 
comment on the important link between home and export marketing, the necessity 
to have a firm home market before embarking overseas. I can think of several well- 
known instances in this country where that is not so and where the company con- 
cerned has got a very good export market and no home market at all. 

Is it not true to say that market research principles and practice are well known in 
the large firms in this country, where they do not really need to be known, whereas 
in the smaller and medium-sized firms, where they could be of paramount importance, 
they are virtually lacking? Is it not also true that the bigger firms have sources of 
information and that the medium and smaller firms are relatively ignorant? 


MR. MARTIN MADDAN, M.P.: Yes, I agree that small firms, particularly, probably need 
help and advice as to where to go for all sorts of information. I also agree that very 
big firms are well aware of where to get information and what to do with it when they 
have got it, but I do not think that that is a rule without exceptions. There are many 
big firms which may have information but which do not seem to do much with it, 
and many small firms have a little bit of information which they use very wisely. 
I think it really all depends on the philosophy of management. If management has 
a sceptical frame of mind that will not allow it to go on assumptions, will not let it 
do to-day what it did twenty years ago because it has been doing it for the last twenty 
years, if it is always questioning reasons for what it is doing, it will constantly be 
requiring new facts and will form its policy accordingly. I do not think it is so much 


a question of the size of the firm as the philosophy of the people directing marketing 
operations. 


THE CHAIRMAN: On Mr. Standley’s first observation, I think it is perfectly true to 
say that it is possible to market some products abroad without a home base upon 
which to found them, but I should have thought that that was rather the exception 
that perhaps tends to prove the general rule—that many consumer goods, for example, 


can only be sold abroad if there is a home base upon which to base that selling. 
Would you like to come back on that? 


MR. D. L. STANDLEY: I would like to give two specific English examples. One is 
Servis Washing Machines, who were unable to enter the home market and, having 
embarked on a considerable export campaign very successfully indeed, are now 
coming back to the home market. Another is Longford Refrigeration, who again 
met with considerable opposition in the home market and are very successfully 
going ahead on the export side and not even bothering about the home market. 
An overseas example is Danfos, a Danish firm which is foremost in the world in 
manufacturing automatic controls, which has virtually no home market but a very 


big export market indeed. The export markets are very widely thrown so that there 
is no reliance on a single market. 
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DR. R. F. GOLDSTEIN (British Oxygen Chemicals) : In any country semi-manufactured 
goods go primarily to three or six customers; if one wants to do market research 
one visits them, instead of getting an organization to find out. There are, however, 
fifty or sixty countries one can export to. How does one arrange them in order of 
priority? One cannot go to them all at once; one has not the resources. Can Mr. Steel 
tell us how his organization decides to choose to concentrate more effort on, say, 
selling urea to Uruguay than polythene to Pakistan? 


MR. LINCOLN STEEL: I think it is not unfair to say that the general policy of my 
company is to sell as much as it can everywhere. It is not a question of putting coun- 
tries or products in order of priority, but of getting the maximum amount of business 
possible, with one proviso, and that is we do not want to sell at a loss and we do want 
to get paid for what we sell. There are, of course, cases where you could sell a great 
deal more if only the fellow at the other end was prepared to pay and his country 
would let him remit funds. There is, no doubt, a very big market for a whole range of 
chemicals in Brazil at the present time, but we are not selling them there, for the 
simple reason that we cannot get paid for them all. So it is not, in a sense, a choice 
between selling urea in Uruguay and polythene in Pakistan; we would certainly 
sell both of them if we could get paid. And it is not a question in general circumstances 
of saying, ‘now this market will do us better than that’. There would be a higher 
profitability in one product in South America and a lower profitability in another 
product in Pakistan; because we have endeavoured—and this is one of the points 
I tried to make in the course of my talk—we have tried to do what was suggested, 
namely, to have sufficient manufacturing capacity to meet the appointed home demand 
and still have more than we could sell overseas: to have, in effect, a surplus capacity 
of some five, ten or fifteen per cent, of the whole force of demand in the next year 
or two. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that we are always right. We have made mistakes. 
There have been cases where individual products have had a much more rapid 
growth of consumption than anyone could have foreseen as a result of the normal 
prolongation of previous sales curves, and, of course, there have been times when, 
because of the extreme buoyancy and vigour of individual industries in this country, 
we have been faced sometimes with technological changes or, more frequently, 
I think, the general atmosphere of inflation has taken away so much of the total 
productive capacity of a single chemical that we have been embarrassed when some 
of our overseas organizations have secured additional orders for the same products. 
That, I think, is a thing we find one of the most difficult to decide: whether 
to produce the volume of stuff available for ordinary sale, shall we say, in Holland 
or Japan, or whether the demands of the home market must automatically be filled 
first. In the general way we ought not to get into the position of having to 
make that embarrassing choice, but if we have to I think those of us who are making 
intermediates of other materials have to fill the demands of the home market first, 
because we can guess, by a process of rationalization on our side, what will be the 
horrifying effect if we fail to meet the home demand. 

I can think of an imaginary example. If there were a certain dyestuff in demand 
over here and overseas in terribly short supply, it would not be courage, I think, 
but sheer temerity, if the arbitrary decision were made to cut down sales in the 
home market because that particular dyestuff might be used for the manufacture of 
a high-grade textile which on sale overseas gains an even greater conversion value, 
so that the total net amount of foreign exchange is greater than that upon the sale of 
the dyestuff. 


MR. ERIC GROVE (James Grove & Sons Ltd.): We manufacture buttons and normally 
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buttons are considered a non-essential item, but if you stand up next time, Sir, you 
might care to reconsider that! 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have never considered them non-essential ! 

MR. ERIC GROVE: In order to receive the benefit of market research, especially 
in businesses like mine composed mainly of small manufacturers, the choice of 
agents in overseas countries becomes of paramount importance. I have found that 
out personally, in the visits I have made overseas, but naturally a small firm like 
ours must inevitably be limited in the number of countries that can be visited. 
What advice could be given to firms in our category that would help them in the right 
choice of agents for their particular product? 


MR. LINCOLN STEEL: The products in which I am primarily interested of course, 
are in a very different category from that, but I have had a number of talks with 
people who make near-consumer goods like buttons on a relatively small scale, and 
their problem, if they have not been engaged in the export trade hitherto, 
is a very difficult one. But there are two lines of approach, I am sure. First 
of all, there is an admirable organization of export merchants in this country and they 
at least can remove some of the difficulties which the small exporter may find other- 
wise quite overwhelming—namely, the difficulties of documentation, the methods 
of arranging for payment through letters of credit, the problem of whether import 
licences are required the other end, of knowing the whole vast array of difficulties 
which show themselves eventually in the form of a mass of paper, all of which has to 
be correct or the exporter will get into trouble. I should have thought that in many 
cases those who have not dipped into the sea of overseas trade before would be well 
advised to get in touch with a reputable export merchant to begin with. They will 
probably find some outlet. It will, I hope, not be long before certain markets will 
develop where the value of the products sold will justify perhaps a different approach 
and the appointment of an agent in that overseas country. 

It was for that reason that I mentioned to-day especially the possibilities of Western 
Europe for the small manufacturer entering the export trade for the first time. The 
most important reason is the fact that it is near and that even for a relatively small 
order, or some small difficulty in payment, it is worth going out to see the problem 
for yourself on the spot. The fact that in Holland, in France, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in Italy, and also in Canada and so on, the way of life is not very dis- 
similar from our own makes it possible to use the same sort of techniques to a large 
extent as you would in sales in this country. It is nothing like such a big change as 
going to South America, or one of the more distant parts of the Commonwealth, such 
as Pakistan, where things are so very different. I myself feel that there is still a sub- 
stantial untapped export potential in this country, grouped between the very large 
number of small firms who have hitherto either not taken any interest in export or 
have had a look at it and been scared off by the obvious hazards and difficulties. 
r they make a start in Western Europe I think they might be taking a very wise 

ecision. 


THE CHAIRMAN: May I supplement what Mr. Steel has said? If you get to the stage 
of considering the appointment of an agent, one of the first steps is to consult the 
United Kingdom trade commissioner in that particular country. I have had con- 
siderable contact with those gentlemen and I have found them extremely helpful 
in putting forward names of possible agents. The local representative of the F.B.1. 
and other organizations can also help in the same sort of way. 

If you can appoint an agent for a temporary period of six months you can then 
pay a visit to the country. You can check up with one or two of the customers he has 
opened with, and other contacts, as to whether he is the right man and whether he 


is doing his job properly. In that way I think you can begin to eliminate the bad ones 
and keep the good ones. 
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MR. MARTIN MADDAN : I consider Mr. Grove’s question to be the 64-dollar question; 
how do you get your goods sold? Nothing is more infuriating than to have somebody 
come into your office and say, ‘Find me an agent’. It is like going into an estate agent’s 
and saying, ‘Find me a house’. You must say whether you want to rent a house or 
buy it, whether you want a three-bedroomed house or a flat with a garden, whether 
you want to live in the country or live in the town; all these and other things you 
must specify if you are to get the sort of house you want. And before you can go to 
these people and say ‘Find me an agent’, you must find out as much about the market 
as you can and relate your product to that market. 

I do not know the answer to the question on Mr. Grove’s buttons. Presumably 
there are many sorts of buttons. Are they sold mostly for the mass men’s clothing 
trade, are they fancy buttons for women’s clothing, are they sold at retail in variety 
stores? I do not know, but all those sorts of questions and the answers to those 
questions must be ready when you go and say, ‘Find me an agent’, and then you can 
make sure of getting the right sort of agent. Many, many times an agent is appointed 
just because he is the one chap who happens to have been kind enough to say, ‘All 
right, yes, I will take on Grove’s buttons’. Without any disrespect to Mr. Grove, 
that can often happen. He may be an agent with quite the wrong sort of contacts for 
the sort of market for which your buttons are suited, and you must therefore give 
very specific directives to the people helping you to find agents as to exactly what sort 
of market you expect to use buttons. 


MR. CLIFFORD J. HARRISON (Horlicks Ltd., and British Export Trade Research Organ- 
ization (1952) Ltd.): Could I ask Mr. Maddan whether he would care to expand upon 
the possibility of small manufacturers within a particular trade grouping themselves 
together for the purpose of examining the possibility of profitable export? 


MR. MARTIN MADDAN: I can give you an example of a case which was extremely 
successful. The trade association of the people making plant for the civil engineering 
trade did actually commission B.E.T.R.O. to do a survey in one of the Dominions with 
the object of finding out exactly what the potentialities in that Dominion were, the 
sort of job which probably none could have financed individually but which it was 
easy for them to finance jointly. It was a market in which none was doing terribly well, 
so none had much to lose by sharing the information obtained amongst the whole 
industry. In that way a very clear picture came out as to how much of this plant 
was likely to be sold to local authorities, how much was likely to be sold to private 
contractors and so on. That was of great help to those individual firms interested in 
following up that market and making arrangements for the actual sales and service 
of their equipment. A lot can be done in that way. I could quote more examples. 
It is often felt by manufacturers that if they go in together on this sort of thing 
somebody is going to catch them up who at the moment is a little bit behind them 
because they have not got that information. I would say this: if you are ahead 
you probably are ahead because you have got more wits and ability than the other 
fellow. If you have got the information you will be able to use that and you will still 
be ahead, so do not worry; but the whole industry will go ahead and you will keep in 
the lead and have the major share in the increased volume of goods sold. There is 
a great deal to commend co-operative research by interested groups sharing the costs 
to get information which is necessary to all companies in the industry. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Did Mr. Harrison also touch on the point of co-operative selling 
as well as co-operative research? 
MR. C. J. HARRISON: I did not, Sir, because I limited my question to fact-finding. 


MR. MICHAEL CLAPHAM (I.C.I. Metals Division): Mr. Maddan referred to his 
having carried out consumer surveys. Some speakers have suggested that the large 
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firms have unlimited resources for doing this sort of thing, which is not of course 
true. There are never enough people to carry out all the surveys you want 
done at one time, particularly in consumer surveys; you rely on expert organiza- 
tions in the field and the countries you are concerned with. A lot of countries, 
particularly developing ones, do not seem to have any organizations established there. 
Could Mr. Maddan tell us anything about the sources of information, about the 
people qualified to carry out consumer surveys in the more difficult areas like West 
Africa or the Persian Gulf? 

MR. MARTIN MADDAN: I believe you directed the question to me because you were 
pretty convinced I had not got an answer—you are right! If I said I carried out 
a survey—well, that is practically impossible. There is in fact no individual who 
can carry out a survey. It must be a team job between the interviewers, the tabulation 
staff, the analysers and the rest of it. When you come to backward or less developed 
areas like West Africa and the Persian Gulf it is difficult because there are not in 
existence research organizations to do this sort of job. On the other hand it may be 
worth while a manufacturer setting up an organization particularly for that purpose. 
I do know—I think it is no secret—that in one of the African countries a petroleum 
company has set up an organization itself to carry out surveys by questionnaire 
methods amongst petrol stations, and it works quite well. They trained their own 
interviewers and sent one of their own people out, who was fairly skilled in this 
sort of thing, to make sure that it was a cross-section of the petrol stations in the 
trade, to write questionnaires and so on. There are particular difficulties in writing 
questionnaires that are psychologically apt for use with products of that sort. 
There are also particular difficulties in training interviewers to conduct interviews 
in such territories. It can be done however, and has been done, and the expense is 
not always outrageous because the cost of operating in those territories is small 
compared with market research, say, in the United States of America. And although 
you have to set up an organization specifically for your own purposes it may still pay. 
After all there are manufacturing companies in this country who have a complete 
research department including field interviewers and the rest which they find it pays 
them to maintain. So the answer in the sort of countries you were talking about, 
where there are no research organizations, is this: if the facts suggest that the 
advantages will come to your brand and you think the state of the market is worth it, 
get somebody to set up an organization under your own auspices for the purpose. 


MR. A. G. WELTON (Lipton (Overseas) Ltd.): The title of this Conference includes 
the words ‘fact finding’. It seems to me that there was one point on the question of 
market research which was missed. Mr. Maddan has stressed, and very ably so, the 
initial consumer research, but I would like him to tell us his opinion of the value of 
continuity in market research, not only as a means of watching the trend of sales 
progress but also as a means of marking any differences in consumer habits. 


MR. MARTIN MADDAN: The need for continuity in market research, of course, is 
often fundamental in this country. There are various companies that specialize in 
continual research at the retail level, such as Neilsen’s. The British Market Research 
Bureau also runs a retail index among stores on the level of over the counter sales, and 
so on. In the consumer field Attwood Statistics Ltd., my own company, does the same 
sort of continual job among panels of housewives and registers change of loyaltics 
in different brands, the quantity of consumption, and the rest of it. 

When we come to overseas countries, for branded products in particular, that 
sort of continuing research can be extremely helpful. The problem is how to get it 
done. To run continuing research of that sort, it is almost hopeless for one company 
to try and finance the whole thing itself. Therefore it needs a commercial enterprise 
to set up a market research company to get business from all sorts of different com- 
panies who will subscribe to its service. Such services are growing up in many parts 
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of the world; in Canada and North America they are there for the having; in Europe, 
in Attwood Statistics, we are operating in four or five different countries ; Neilsen’s 
are doing the same, and indigenous companies into the bargain. In some Scandinavian 
countries also continuous research is going on. 

If you go to a country where there are many research organizations doing that 
continuing research, then I think I would hesitate to recommend the feasibility of 
setting it up yourself. But it is interesting that in the soap field, which after all is 
pretty competitive in Europe, the three big soap companies in one or two countries have 
sponsored together the setting up of panels of the sort I have been talking about, 
providing themselves with the basic information they must have for intelligent 
marketing and intelligent use of resources. Ad hoc surveys can be carried out every 
year or two years to measure changes from the old position. (Continuing research 
does not necessarily imply brand research of the kind I am talking about.) You can 
do that; it is very necessary. Nothing is more foolish than to fight your 1955 campaign 
on 1954 information. The situation might have changed. One of the troubles is that 
at the end of it you produce, with market research, a document which is so much 
like a Bible that you tend to think they are never-changing words. That is not true. 
You may bind the thing up very nicely but the information inside it is very often 
of only transient truth. 


MR. A. G. WELTON: In Sweden, Norway and Denmark there are very efficient 
research panels in existence. Secondly, we are quite big users of market research 
in one or two countries, and what has always occurred to me is the fact that once you 
start a continuous consumer survey you are committed to it. I would like to have 
Mr. Maddan’s views on that and also on one other problem—that is, if you feel 
yourself committed to a continued market survey on a particular branded product, 
what percentage of your advertising appropriation should be spent on that survey? 


MR. MARTIN MADDAN: It is hard to say what percentage shall be spent. I used to 
think that one ought to think in terms of percentages, because otherwise the wretched 
research man would never get an adequate budget. My opinion now is this: that 
when you are planning your budget for the next financial year of your company 
you ought to think, ‘What is the research that is necessary, what is the information 
that is required, what are the costs going to be?’ One year that might amount to 
three per cent in a certain country; another year it might be half. It might not be the 
research that had changed; it might be the advertising. There is no reason why an 
increase in advertising should increase research. A decrease in advertising might 
take place, with the need for more research. So I would not be too keen on thinking 
about research expenditure being a percentage of advertising. I would say, if there is 
something you need to know, you must be prepared to get it, and, if you can, persuade 
management that this is a reasonable basis—it is the same as spending money on new 
capital equipment. 

On the question of being committed to continuing surveys, in a sense one is. 
People like ourselves at Attwood’s, who run continuous surveys, hope that people 
feel morally committed to continue with us. Of course, they can at any time end their 
contracts, but it is true that once you start getting this information it is like taking 
a drug. If it does not come one month you jjet groggy and do not know where to turn 
and wonder what to do if it has not come in, and whether you are doing something 
wise; and you would very much like to see that information. I think when one is 
budgeting and does embark upon a continuing survey of this sort, one should consider 
whether management is likely to authorize it for at least two, three or four years to 
come, as well as for the individual year; otherwise it is useless to undertake it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are some members here who may not be very used to 
market research and I hope they will not take the analysis too much to heart! 
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MR. R. J. FINLAYSON (Brush Group Ltd.): On the point of selecting markets, 
mentioned earlier, my own company has found Her Majesty's Customs figures very 
useful. They give us an indication of the destination of our competitors’ products. 
In particular the German and United States customs export statistics help to watch 
overseas competitors. Most countries do not provide adequate import statistics, 
and we therefore rely on the customs figures of the major exporting countries. This 
method is most suitable for heavy industrial plant manufacturers. My second point 
refers to manufacturers who rely on market research organizations. I do not believe 
that special market research companies outside this country can be very helpful for 
technical products, because of their nature. Thirdly, market research should be carried 
out by research specialists in the company and not by the sales force. This latter 
point is not always understood and I hope Mr. Maddan can enlighten us on the 
subject. 


MR. MARTIN MADDAN: First of all, on the question of technical products, can an 
outside organization help? I do not think one wants to be too alarmed about that. 
I myself have been in companies which have been concerned with surveys in pretty 
technical sorts of products. I remember one of the questions was on the use of asdic 
and radar bv fishermen for the detection of shoals of fish, which is quite complicated, 
and the question of sliver roll formers which I spoke about. Anybody who is concerned 
with the textile industry will agree that textile machinery is a very complicated thing. 
I could go on mentioning several others. The market research man has to be rather 
like a barrister. I expect your companies all have patent lawyers and you all rely on 
a patent lawyer at some time to defend your case. You may go and look at him and 
say, ‘Whatever does he know about the complications of the patent?’ Yet he masters 
the brict and picks out the essential points. The market research man must be pre- 
pared to do the same. It probably entails his going to the factory for two or three 
weeks, maybe, to try and brief himself about the technicalities of the product. If 
he has done that it has the advantage that a fresh mind, free from preconceptions, 
is brought to bear upon the problem of what facts will influence the marketing of this 
product. That, I think, is important; so, whilst I do not pretend that market research 
men are so clever that they can understand anything, I do believe that the market 
research man who is prepared to spend time to master the technicalities of the product 
can be of help. 

As regards the import and export statistics, I quite agree that in most backward 
countries you must rely on the exports to them from manufacturing countries, 
because the others are very much out of date. 


MR. L. A. ROGERS (Rubber Improvements): I would like to know the opinion of 
the speakers as to whether one should have one agent for one country or one agent 
for one product, bearing in mind that the majority of the products are sold under the 
name of one firm. 


MR. LINCOLN STEEL: I presume that you are raising the question of the appointment 
of agents in overseas countries and not primarily the appointment of an agent in this 
country or a general export merchanting business? If my assumption is correct and 
you are considering the question of an agent in a specific country, it seems to me that 
it is very unlikely that you will find an agent who will cover more than one country 
in the general course of events. Sometimes there are general agents who have branches 
throughout, let us say, the whole of East Africa and the Persian Lateral and so on; 
but if we are considering primarily the main manufacturing countries of the world, 
I think any agent who is appointed should probably be the agent for that territory 
alone. It may not of course be possible for him to cover the whole range of your 
products. It may well be that the variety of products and very substantial differences 
between them may make it necessary to appoint more than one agent in the country. 
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That is ia case where the individual manufacturer at this end has to make his own 
decision. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Supplementing that I would say, taking the case of the 
Scandinavian countries, the Scandinavian buyers like to be served by their own 
nationals; therefore you want a Danish agent for Denmark, a Swede for Sweden, 
and so on. You cannot appoint a Dane to sell throughout Scandinavia very success- 
fully; that is my experience. 


MR. L. W. BALDWIN (Simplex Electric Co. Ltd.): The cost of market research is 
always a concern to the small manufacturer—the manufacturer who makes £15,000 
to £25,000 a year profit. I have had some experience of this, not with my present 
company in this same context, but in other fields. You consult the market research 
association of your choice, giving them the necessary briefing, and inevitably ask 
the question, “What is it going to cost me?’ When they say, ‘We carnot tell you 
precisely until we have done the survey, but at a rough estimate it will be something 
in the region of £1,000’, the reaction is likely to be, ‘My goodness, £1,000 less profit 
out of the £15,000 I made last year or expect to make this year!’ I would like to feel 
that there is some form of practical assistance from the Government, in the terms of 
financing market research, whereby such organizations can reply to the small manu- 
facturer, “We are prepared to undertake this market research for you. The cost is 
going to be about £1,000. You put down ten per cent and the Government will 
provide the balance, which you repay on a percentage basis of your turnover, which 
is received as a result of the market research’. We are always criticizing the 
Government for not giving manufacturers practical aid, and I think that might be 
a very good way of demonstrating it. 

There is the point which has been touched on regarding exporting of the small 
manufacturer through the exporting merchants’ group, or on a group scheme of 
exporting manufacturers. I have no axe to grind, except that inevitably one finds that 
the overseas clients of the export merchant—I take that in a broad field—are prepared 
to buy goods offered to them, prov‘ded they are supplied with the importer’s own 
brand name on; and the manufacturer in Walsall immediately thinks to himself, 
‘My goodness me, there is no kudos in this for me—nobody will know that I am 
making the goods’, and a lot of prestige does go into marketing overseas. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I want Mr. Steel to have a word about exporting incentive. 


MR. LINCOLN STEEL: As far as the subsidization, if I may call it that, of market 
research agencies by the Government is concerned, I think we might take a different 
view according to whether we were market research agents ourselves or merely 
taxpayers. As a taxpayer I must say I view with horror the idea of the Government 
deliberately choosing and subsidizing either individual market research survey firms 
in countries overseas where there happen to be firms resident in that country, or 
branches of British firms here. I think, in a sense of course, the question might be 
put in a different way. Does the Government do enough in market research itself, 
if you like to put it that way, to help exporters? And I think that for those who read 
the various pieces of information that are put out—the reports published by the 
trade commissioners and by the commercial officers of the embassies, the journals 
that appear from time to time in the Board of Trade—on balance you can say that the 
Board of Trade is to a substantial extent a market research organization and it does 
give an immense amount of help to those people who are prepared to look for it and 
use it. 

I would like, if I may, to emphasize again something which Sir Ernest Goodale 
said—that is, that you can get quite striking help, if you go to an overseas country, 
from the embassy or the trade commissioner. Not only need you feel no sense of 
shame at approaching them, but they are always pleased to find people who take an 
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interest. The only thing that is essential is that you should give them some reasonable 
warning of when you are coming, and, as Mr. Maddan pointed out, get your own 
mind clear and let them know, if possible beforehand, what questions you are going 
to ask. 


MR. MARTIN MADDAN: As a member of the party that supports the Government 
I -would like to tell you a little about the Export Credits Guarantee Department of 
the Board of Trade. There was a scheme that was launched in the days when the 
previous party were in office. It answers the point you were making, Mr. Baldwin. 

For the dollar countries, which are defined as Canada, the United States, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salvador and Venezuela, they do run 
special policies to help exporters cover the cost of research with market research 
organizations. I do not want to go into details, but the sort of way in which it works 
is this: supposing the research is going to cost £1,000, they will cover you up to, say, 
75 per cent of that, which will be £750, and if after three or four years’ trading 
subsequent to the market research survey your profits have not covered that amount, 
then you are indemnified to the extent of 75 per cent of the money you spent on the 
survey. Do not take that as Gospel: it varies in individual cases, but that is the system 
on which it works, and it applies to the dollar countries of North and South America. 


MR. K. D. RUTTER (Gemec Chemicals Co.): This question rather overlaps with 
that of the previous speaker, but Mr. Maddan’s interpretation of it was based on an 
article or machine which might be demonstrated. How can selling and market research 
best be co-ordinated abroad when raw materials (and I am thinking particularly of 
organic chemicals) are offered which, by their nature, largely rely on technical intro- 
duction, application and development? 


MR. LINCOLN STEEL: I do not know if it is in turn for me to reply, because whatever 
else I call myself I have never been a market researcher and I have never myself 
quite understood what the term meant. I have come here to-day for enlighten- 
ment rather than to speak on that point. But clearly the approach to problems of the 
_ type that were just outlined must be very different from the approach for straight 
consumer goods, the buttons, the household appliances, the ironmongery, and so 
on. In some ways the man selling organic chemicals has a rather easier task in 
market research, because the market may not be limited in size and volume, but the 
number of customers may clearly be very small indeed and that, of course, must 
change the emphasis of the whole approach. With a relatively small period of time, 
one individual can go and see perhaps all the obvious potential customers in quite 
a large territory. There may be only six of them. If you were to take the particular 
organic chemical used in the production of tri-acetate man-made fibre it would not 
be much use going to see people who do not use that product. You would automatically 
go direct to places where you have a chance of meeting them. And market research 
in that case will depend on the individual contact, the individual appreciation of the 
customer's needs, and on getting back to your office and working it all out. There 
is no substitute in those cases for active, intelligent approach by somebody who 
knows his stuff. 


MR. I. T. WALLIS: Following on the previous questioner, I want to raise the point 
of technical ‘know-how’. We are a nation of engineers and I think a lot of the points 
made this morning about selling concerned where exporters should go and to which 
agents, but we do not seem to follow up with technical ‘know-how’. 

Foreign competitors’ literature on machines is invariably excellent, but we seem 
to make do with a scrap of duplicating paper. I feel that a lot more should be done 
to explain to agents how the machines and all the technicalities work. 

Also, the question has been mentioned, and I wonder if the speakers could amplify 
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the fact, that foreign buyers are in favour of buying English equipment. But in the 
face of competition, if prices are higher, they will not do it. We ought to follow this up. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is a little off-beam, I think, to the subject of the conference. 


MR. J. L. S. STEEL: As far as exporting to Western Europe is concerned, I think in 
most of the countries of Western Europe if a buyer had a choice of supplies from this 
country and from another Western European country which happened to be one of 
our main competitors, the bulk of them would choose this country for certain senti- 
mental reasons. I would not go far enough to say that that would overcome 
any appreciable differences in price—price is the determining factor—but, given 
equal prices, I think at least we have some assistance from the point of view of pure 
sentiment, as it were, for sales in this country. That certainly happens in Holland 
and in Scandinavia. 

As far as the previous point on ‘know-how’ is concerned, I imagine the speaker 
was referring more particularly there to what we normally call ‘technical service’. 
There can be no doubt that for a large range of machinery, manufactured articles 
and so on, sent out from this country, it is essential that the ultimate customer in the 
overseas territory should receive an adequate, in fact a generous, technical service. 
If their technical service is good enough the customer sometimes turns from being 
a customer into being a disciple and he is yours for life. It is, of course, expensive, 
and it is part of the general cost of selling, whether it happens to be in this country or 
overseas. Overseas it is usually rather more expensive proportionately than it is here 
because to get good technicians to go and live overseas as a rule means paying them 
more than they either require or demand in this country; and the ratio of prices 
overseas to the home market is not sufficiently great, as a rule, to compensate for that 
additional cost. But the successful seller overseas on any substantial scale is the 
man who does give technical service—the two things go together—and if it is expensive 
for us it is equally expensive for our competitors, Germany, Japan and elsewhere. 
In fact, for Americans it is much more expensive to give technical service overseas 
because no American will go and live in an overseas country unless he is paid an 
absolutely staggering salary. So we are not in any way handicapped in having to 
provide a technical service. The price, of course, is ultimately met by the customer— 
but the customer gets, with the article or piece of material, the convenience which he 
is equally prepared to pay for. There is no doubt, in my opinion, that if you have 
agents overseas you have got to support them at least by visits from people who are 
competent to give technical service from this side—keep in on that side with the 
agents, and go and see the customers. If you have a bigger organization overseas 
I am sure you will have in it a number of people whose whole job it is to give technical 
service. The thing must be to keep them up to date by bringing them back to this 
country from time to time to find out the latest bits of progress. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I want to thank our two speakers very warmly indeed for the 
trouble that they have gone to in preparing their papers and in talking to us this 
morning in the authoritative way in which they have. 

I made a joke earlier this morning about the usefulness of answers to questions, 
but I am sure I was not very far off being right because I think we have had some 
extremely useful additional information as a result of the questions that have been 
asked. I know that Mr. Steel is an extremely busy man, and Mr. Maddan ought to 
be because he is a Member of Parliament, and I do think we owe them both a very 
deep debt of gratitude for devoting their time to preparing these papers, coming 
here and spending the whole of the morning with us, and I hope you will show your 
appreciation in the usual way. 


A vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, and the morning session then 
ended. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


With Leslie Gamage, M.C., President of the Institute of Export and Chairman 
of the Export Trade Promotion Committee of the Federation of British Industries, 
in the Chair. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have to announce that the two speakers who were originally 
down to speak are not with us to-day. Mr. Willis Cooper of Gillette's unfortunately 
has had a tremendous amount of extra work thrown upon him and a paper is going 
to be read in his stead by Mr. Alastair Sedgwick, Advertising Director of Gillette's. 
In the second case, Mr. Davenport is ill with pneumonia and his paper will be read 
by Mr. B. F. Boothby, who is head of the Export Assistance Department of the 
National Union of Manufacturers. 


MR. ALASTAIR SEDGWICK: ‘Perhaps I should make it clear, in all fairness to Mr. 
Willis Cooper, that it is not his paper I am reading but my own, and therefore all 
criticism should be on my head and not on his. Secondly, I have not only this very 
difficult task of deputizing for another speaker but also I have been assigned what 
I might term the ‘siesta’ period, and therefore I trust that you will bear with me! 


The following case history was then read: 


AN APPLICATION OF MARKET RESEARCH IN 
THE CONSUMER GOODS INDUSTRY 


BY ALASTAIR SEDGWICK 


Advertising Director, Gillette Industries Ltd. 


The Gillette Company in England (to which I belong) first came under the 
influence of market research just after the war. We took the decision which at 
that time seemed most daring, of forming our own market research department. 
I well remember those early days. To say that our market research manager 
and all he practised was held in high suspicion by many of our executives, is 
a gross understatement. I think that at the beginning most of our people con- 
sidered that he practised some form of black art; that in place of a desk in his 
office he had a cauldron and that most of his days were spent in concocting some 
devilish brew out of which, from time to time, a genie would appear and announce 
that Blue Gillette held eighty per cent of the market. Happily, these doubts no 
longer exist, and as proof my company use market research very widely both at 
home and abroad and it is concerning one of the export markets that I am 
going to talk to you now. 

I am quite sure that many of you from time to time have, in discussion with 
your overseas managers or agents, come to believe that from Calais eastwards 
all men have three legs. I can assure you, after extensive research, that such is 
not the case, but it does not prevent one’s overseas managers, when asked to sell 
a given product, from asserting, as only a Continental manager can assert, that 
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it will not sell in their country and that the advertising is quite unsuited for their 
particular market. When such is the case, you have a choice of bulldozing your 
ideas through or letting the local people have their head, or there is the third 
possibility of carrying out a market research to establish the facts as they really 
are. 

Such a market was Italy when we, in 1948, were once again able to ship and 
sell our razors and blades. In pre-war days our monthly sale of blades totalled 
well under a million and here we were in 1948 faced with a population of 
46 million and a sale, in comparison with the United Kingdom (of similar 
population size), of less than a fortieth. Of course, we could at this stage have 
done what many companies have been known to do: send out a consignment 
order, allocate a budget for advertising, and sit back and wait for the profits. 
That would certainly have saved the cost of research but our selling and 
advertising efforts would, as a result, have been very much hit or miss and, 
I prophesy, more miss than hit. 

What were the sort of things we wanted to find out from our survey? We 
wanted to know and indeed we had to know: 


1. who shaves; 

2. what shaving instruments are used; 

3. why they are used or not used; 

4. how often they are used and when; 

5. where razors and blades are bought; 

6. what advertising media are most suitable for reaching the Italian male; 
7. what form the advertising message should take. 


You may say that we could have found out this information from official 
statistics or from observation, without the need for detailed research. I admit 
that from personal observation one can ascertain certain facts. For example, 
I am sure that many of you have, when holidaying in Italy, experienced, as have 
I, the full horror of viewing the bank clerk who is cashing your travellers’ cheque, 
with a two-day growth of beard and the appearance of having had an overdose 
of Chianti the night before. When faced with this one’s tendency is to return to 
England, label all Italians as bearded inebriates and buy shares in Martini. 

This is why one has to be careful in making personal observations; but a study 
of official statistics is essential as a first step in any research and therefore in 
undertaking our research in Italy we first of all learnt what we could from avail- 
able information. This is what is known as ‘desk research’, and from it we learnt 
the following: 

To call Italy one country is a misnomer. Metternich is held to have said of 
Italy that ‘L’Italie est une expression géographique’ and to-day, although the 
Italians are able to live under one government rule, the north of Italy is so different 
from the south that they must be considered as separate countries. In the north 
live sixty per cent of the population, but between them they have eighty per 
cent of the national income. The difference in the standard of living is consider- 
able. In the south 28 per cent of the families live in a state of poverty, as against 
only 14 per cent in the north. The Government is increasing industrialization 
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of the south, but still the north has over twice the income per head of population. 
The way of living in the north and in Rome and some other large cities is just as 
sophisticated as the rest of Europe. In the south, apart from some of the towns, 
the people are virtually peasants. The standard of living in the country as a whole 
is gradually rising and as it does there will, for those who are ready, be an oppor- 
tunity of selling more consumer products. All these facts obtained from ‘desk’ 
research affected our field research, and by virtue of the startling difference 
between north and south we had to plan our sample with this in mind. 

From the results of our survey we learnt the somewhat startling fact that in 
Italy less than one man in ten shaves every day. This compares with Great 
Britain’s figure of more than six out of ten. I submit that this fact (and I stress 
the word fact) this fact alone, could have justified the whole cost of the survey. 
In the whole of Italy nearly three quarters of the population shave less than three 
times a week. An unshaven face is therefore not amiss in Italy and this means that 
a clean-shaven appearance was not at the time a characteristic prized very highly 
by the Italians. Here our problem was defined. 

Another fact we learnt was that nearly one-third of all Italians are shaved by 
a barber. The average cost of a barber shave varies from 40 to 70 lire. One Blue 
Gillette blade costs 25 lire and this, even on the most black-bearded ruffian, 
will give several shaves, so here was an avenue for developing an economy story 
in our advertising, particularly when appealing to the poor income groups in 
the south. We confirmed that the usual age of starting to shave is around 17. 
We found that cut-throat razors (apart from the barbers) were most widely 
used in the two lower social groups. 

About advertising we learnt some very interesting facts: Italy is a nation of 
cinema-goers, and this is most marked in the south. Nearly 70 per cent of all 
men go at least once a month. This compares with 44 per cent in France. 
In the 15 to 19 and 20 to 29 age groups the percentage is over ninety. Newspapers 
are read by 68 per cent of all men in the north and this drops to 56 per cent of 
all men in the south, and in the islands it falls further still to 49 per cent. In the 
lower age groups the figures are noticeably smaller. These facts, coupled with 
a study of the circulations and coverage of newspapers, figures which in Italy 
should be treated with some reserve, gave us valuable pointers in allocating our 
advertising budget. We learnt then that we had a worthwhile market to go for; 
we learnt of the shaving habits (or lack of them) of the Italian male; we learnt 
how best to reach our market and we learnt in what manner we should make 
our approach. I hope I have said enough to convince you that market research 
has had a practical value for us. 

May | end on a note of warning? There is a tendency amongst manufacturers 
to treat market research as marmalade. ‘Let us have a drop of research’, they say. 
They spend their money, have their research, disagree with the answers, fold 
their arms over their well-fed stomachs and quietly go to sleep again. Nothing 
is done but they can say they have had some research. On the other hand, there 
are those who are prepared by research to tell you the result of the Test Match 
or what colour your next tcoth brush will be. 
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Market research is as vitally necessary in business as an Intelligence staff is 
to an Army Commander, and it should be used in the same way. It should provide 
the man at the top with as much factual information as possible, on which he 
can, with his own knowledge and experience, make such decisions as are 
necessary. But never, never should market research or those that practice it go 
beyond the prescribed limits and attempt to make the decisions. Research men 
are the apostles of fact and as such should be valued and respected by every 
business man worthy of the name. 


The Chairman then called upon Mr. B. F. Boothby, who, before reading the 
following case history suid: 

MR. B. F. BOOTHBY: Mr. Sedgwick has one disadvantage which I have not, 
and that is that the paper he has just read to you is one he has produced himself, 
so he takes all the responsibility! In my case someone else wrote this, so I do not 
have any responsibility at all. I think if Mr. Davenport were here he would say first 
of all that in the case that you have just heard you have an article which is worth 
fourpence or sixpence. I am not quite sure, because I am afraid I use one of these 
electric razors. In the case of Messrs. Shelvoke and Drewry, Mr. Davenport’s blue- 
eyed boy is a fork-lift truck, hydraulically operated, which lifts eight tons and costs 
about £3,500. I will now read Mr. Davenport’s case history. 


AN APPLICATION OF MARKET RESEARCH 
IN HEAVY INDUSTRY 


BY R. M. DAVENPORT 


Managing Director of Messrs. Shelvoke & Drewry Ltd., read by B. F. Boothby, 
Head of the Export Assistance Department of the National Union of Manufacturers 


I must confess that the expression ‘market research’ has always terrified me, 
as indeed it terrifies most small or medium-sized firms. Visions crowded my 
brain of highly paid experts travelling the world at my expense and finally 
delivering a large bill and reporting that unless we re-designed our whole product, 
cut the price and altered our method of distribution no sales could be expected. 
To-day I hold very different views and I hope that my experience will be helpful 
to other medium-sized firms. 

A few years ago we decided that we must obtain a larger share of the world’s 
markets. We also decided that we must broaden the basis of our business with 
a completely different type of product from our normal line of specially 
constructed refuse-collecting vehicles. During the war we produced miniature 
submarines for the Admiralty and we are therefore quite accustomed to precision 
work of a high order. For this and for other reasons we decided to concentrate 
on a heavy duty fork-lift truck hydraulically operated and capable of lifting eight 
tons, to be called the ‘Freightlifter’. Before, however, going into production 
it was imperative that we found out first of all if there was a world-wide demand 
for such a truck and, if so, in what countries; and, secondly, the best method 


of marketing the Freightlifter. 
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I finally decided to discuss the whole problem with the Regional Export 
Officer, Board of Trade, and also with the overseas departments of our various 
trade associations. I explained to them that we were contemplating the design, 
development and manufacture of a heavy duty fork-lift truck to lift eight tons and 
to sell at £3,500: quite a machine. I explained fully the functions of such a unit 
and I mentioned the various types of industries and trades which might find 
such equipment useful in overseas markets. I pointed out that we could not make 
a decision to design and manufacture this Freightlifter until we were convinced 
that there was a good demand from abroad for such equipment. Finally I asked 
them if they could help me collect all this information from all the markets 
abroad most likely to be interested. The response was quite remarkable. ‘The 
enthusiasm with which both the Board of Trade and the trade associations 
took up my problem amazed me. We had lengthy discussions and as a result 
we drew up a questionnaire to be sent to all the trade commissioners, the 
commercial diplomatic posts and the overseas correspondents of our trade 
associations. We realized that photographs of the equipment would be a valuable 
asset in this respect, but as yet the project was only a brain child with perhaps 
just a few rough sketches. However we got over this by employing a commercial 
artist, and after we had soaked him with our plans and technical features he 
produced within three weeks not only a picture of the truck, by which it can be 
easily recognized to-day, but illustrations of it at work in three different trades. 
These were photographed and printed with the full specifications of the Freight- 
lifter and distributed overseas along with the questionnaire. I would like to 
emphasize that at this stage we were only carrying out Part I of our research, the 
object cf which was to find out if there was a market for our proposed new 
product. We made it quite clear that we did not want our name mentioned; 
nor did we want information about the possible distributors. 

Now we had to make a decision. Should we sit back and wait for replies or 
back our own judgment and press forward the design and detailed drawings 
with all speed? We decided to press on, and, as you will hear later, our Board 
of Directors’ decision to take this risk was fully justified and so proved, contrary 
to views often expressed to-day, that the judgment of company Directors is very 
often sound. Within a few weeks the reports began to flow in from overseas, 
varying with the sources of information available or the judgment of the writer. 
Some were enthusiastic, others lukewarm; but every report contained items of 
interest and confirmed our original opinion that there was a demand for a heavy- 
duty fork-lift truck in the world’s markets and that if we went about selling our 
equipment in the right way we could build up a sound and worthwhile export 
trade. We had considerable correspondence with our overseas contacts, asking 
them to amplify some of their views, and in a very short time we built up a vast 
dossier of background information about the market throughout the world for 
our product. 

While this research was going on our final truck designs were well advanced, 
and now that we knew there was a market we had to consider what was the 
best method of handling world-wide distribution. We could, of course, have 
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negotiated with one of the well-known United Kingdom export houses who 
specialize in engineering equipment. This would have been a very easy sclution, 
but we considered that, in pioneering a new fork-lift truck, we would need to 
have complete control over our after-sales service. Moreover we were anxious 
to benefit directly by any goodwill that we were able to create by our methods 
or by our product, and therefore wished to be in direct contact with our 
distributors. 

Now a problem arose. How could we select really suitable and active agents 
in over thirty foreign countries, and how long would it take? We were told that 
by ordinary methods it might take as long as five years, and we just could not 
afford to wait that length of time. After further discussion and a considerable 
amount of thought it occurred to us that, if we could find 2 firm making a product 
which was already well established in the export field, and was complementary 
but not competitive to our fork-lift truck, their Managing Director might be 
persuaded to allow us to use his distributors. After careful thought I finally 
settled on a manufacturer of similar but smaller equipment. An appointment 
with the Managing Director of the firm was fixed and I told him quite frankly 
what my problem was. I was astonished at his ready response, and deeply touched. 
Not only did he provide me with a list of agents but he indicated those who 
were most active and also gave me alternatives to those who were, in his opinion, 
rather indifferent. 

The next step was to write to these distributors sending them full details of 
the Freightlifter, asking them if they would act as distributors for their country 
or for their territory. All were enthusiastic bar one. Thus within six months we 
had built up a world-wide network for our distribution, covering the thirty 
main markets in the world and we had not yet produced one single fork-lift 
truck. But it was a solid framework on which to build up our business, because 
these distributors brought with them their valuable experience in marketing 
complementary engineering products in their own countries over a considerable 
period. We were now able to ask these distributors for a considered opinion in 
the light of their experience of the potential of their market. Happily no fewer 
than 17 had already planned a trip to the United Kingdom, and were delighted 
to include a visit to our works, so that all the problems connected with pioneering 
this new heavy duty handling equipment could be discussed. 

Let us now review the position. We had conducted a general market survey 
with favourable results. We had established a world-wide distribution network. 
In conjunction with our distributors we had conducted specific market research 
on a country-by-country basis. The prototype truck was now ready for develop- 
ment tests. We had sufficient market intelligence to enable us to formulate 
a realistic forward production programme for our works. 

So now we come to the final stage, which is an aspect which is very often 
overlooked, and that is in connection with market research into advertising 
and literature. The interval required for the development tests and the tooling 
up for production was used as a period during which to approach our distributors 
for their considered views upon the type of literature most effective in their 
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I finally decided to discuss the whole problem with the Regional Export 
Officer, Board of Trade, and also with the overseas departments of our various 
trade associations. I explained to them that we were contemplating the design, 
development and manufacture of a heavy duty fork-lift truck to lift eight tons and 
to sell at £3,500: quite a machine. I explained fully the functions of such a unit 
and I mentioned the various types of industries and trades which might find 
such equipment useful in overseas markets. I pointed out that we could not make 
a decision to design and manufacture this Freightlifter until we were convinced 
that there was a good demand from abroad for such equipment. Finally I asked 
them if they could help me collect all this information from all the markets 
abroad most likely to be interested. The response was quite remarkable. ‘The 
enthusiasm with which both the Board of Trade and the trade associations 
took up my problem amazed me. We had lengthy discussions and as a result 
we drew up a questionnaire to be sent to all the trade commissioners, the 
commercial diplomatic posts and the overseas correspondents of our trade 
associations. We realized that photographs of the equipment would be a valuable 
asset in this respect, but as yet the project was only a brain child with perhaps 
just a few rough sketches. However we got over this by employing a commercial 
artist, and after we had soaked him with our plans and technical features he 
produced within three weeks not only a picture of the truck, by which it can be 
easily recognized to-day, but illustrations of it at work in three different trades. 
These were photographed and printed with the full specifications of the Freight- 
lifter and distributed overseas along with the questionnaire. I would like to 
emphasize that at this stage we were only carrying out Part I of our research, the 
object cf which was to find out if there was a market for our proposed new 
product. We made it quite clear that we did not want our name mentioned; 
nor did we want information about the possible distributors. 

Now we had to make a decision. Should we sit back and wait for replies or 
back our own judgment and press forward the design and detailed drawings 
with all speed? We decided to press on, and, as you will hear later, our Board 
of Directors’ decision to take this risk was fully justified and so proved, contrary 
to views often expressed to-day, that the judgment of company Directors is very 
often sound. Within a few weeks the reports began to flow in from overseas, 
varying with the sources of information available or the judgment of the writer. 
Some were enthusiastic, others lukewarm; but every report contained items of 
interest and confirmed our original opinion that there was a demand for a heavy- 
duty fork-lift truck in the world’s markets and that if we went about selling our 
equipment in the right way we could build up a sound and worthwhile export 
trade. We had considerable correspondence with our overseas contacts, asking 
them to amplify some of their views, and in a very short time we built up a vast 
dossier of background information about the market throughout the world for 
our product. 

While this research was going on our final truck designs were well advanced, 
and now that we knew there was a market we had to consider what was the 
best method of handling world-wide distribution. We could, of course, have 
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negotiated with one of the well-known United Kingdom export houses who 
specialize in engineering equipment. This would have been a very easy solution, 
but we considered that, in pioneering a new fork-lift truck, we would need to 
have complete control over our after-sales service. Moreover we were anxious 
to benefit directly by any goodwill that we were able to create by our methods 
or by our product, and therefore wished to be in direct contact with our 
distributors. 

Now a problem arose. How could we select really suitable and active agents 
in over thirty foreign countries, and how long would it take? We were told that 
by ordinary methods it might take as long as five years, and we just could not 
afford to wait that length of time. After further discussion and a considerable 
amount of thought it occurred to us that, if we could find a firm making a product 
which was already well established in the export field, and was complementary 
but not competitive, to our fork-lift truck, their Managing Director might be 
persuaded to allow us to use his distributors. After careful thought I finally 
settled on a manufacturer of similar but smaller equipment. An appointment 
with the Managing Director of the firm was fixed and I told him quite frankly 
what my problem was. I was astonished at his ready response, and deeply touched. 
Not only did he provide me with a list of agents but he indicated those who 
were most active and also gave me alternatives to those who were, in his opinion, 
rather indifferent. 

The next step was to write to these distributors sending them full details of 
the Freightlifter, asking them if they would act as distributors for their country 
or for their territory. All were enthusiastic bar one. Thus within six months we 
had built up a world-wide network for our distribution, covering the thirty 
main markets in the world and we had not yet produced one single fork-lift 
truck. But it was a solid framework on which to build up our business, because 
these distributors brought with them their valuable experience in marketing 
complementary engineering products in their own countries over a considerable 
period. We were now able to ask these distributors for a considered opinion in 
the light of their experience of the potential of their market. Happily no fewer 
than 17 had already planned a trip to the United Kingdom, and were delighted 
to include a visit to our works, so that all the problems connected with pioneering 
this new heavy duty handling equipment could be discussed. 

Let us now review the position. We had conducted a general market survey 
with favourable results. We had established a world-wide distribution network. 
In conjunction with our distributors we had conducted specific market research 
on a country-by-country basis. The prototype truck was now ready for develop- 
ment tests. We had sufficient market intelligence to enable us to formulate 
a realistic forward production programme for our works. 

So now we come to the final stage, which is an aspect which is very often 
overlooked, and that is in connection with market research into advertising 
and literature. The interval required for the development tests and the tooling 
up for production was used as a period during which to approach our distributors 
for their considered views upon the type of literature most effective in their 
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particular country. We asked them to let us have specimens and give us their 
reasons for supporting their opinions. In due time we were able to table for 
consideration thirty sets of specimen literature supported by a summary of 
opinions directing our attention to the features most likely to stimulate local 
appeal. Our conclusions were then passed to our publicity specialist and the 
resulting literature was a very reasonable interpretation of the wishes of our 
friends overseas. Adequate supplies were obtained and circulated, with the result 
that literature was available in all countries before the first batch of production 
trucks was completed. Accordingly, as firm delivery dates could now be quoted 
with confidence, our distributors were able to press forward with their marketing 
campaigns. Twelve months from the day on which the first complete Freight- 
lifter left the production line of our works we had received £110,000’s worth 
' of orders, including repeat orders from some countries. We were delighted 
with the result, which exceeded all our expectations. 

This now completes my brief history of our experience, and as many in this 
room now know more about intensive market research than I will ever know 
I can only hope that some odd item will perhaps stimulate a glimmer of an 
idea which will start a useful train of thought. Finally, may I say that I was 
influenced to give this short talk primarily as a means of acknowledging the help 
and assistance afforded me by everyone with whom this project was discussed. 
It may also encourage other medium-sized firms to use the many facilities offered 
by the Board of Trade and the many trade organizations and specialists involving 
only moderate expense for which a vast amount of useful information can be 
obtained; and this, I hope, will enable them to build up their export trade on 
a sound basis. 


A discusston then took place on the two case histories, after which a vote of thanks 
to the speakers was carried with acclamation. After a short interval the following 
Brains Trust was held: 


BRAINS TRUST 


The Brains Trust was opened by Mr. Roger Falk, O.B.E., who is Chairman 
of British Export Trade Research Organization (1952) Ltd. and Managing 
Director of Marketing Development Co. Ltd. 

Before formally introducing the four members of the team, Mr. Falk said 
how delighted he was that this one-day conference had come about. It was, 
he said, an expression of all that B.E.'T.R.O. stood for and, indeed, of all that 
the original B.E.T.R.O. had tried to achieve during its brief life of seven years. 
Mr. Falk also paid a tribute to what he called the ‘imagination and enthusiasm’ 
of the Royal Society of Arts in the matter of encouraging overseas market research. 
To spend a day pondering the problems and possibilities of overseas fact-finding 
in a setting of such dignity and character was a privilege indeed. 

The four members of the team were then introduced to the audience. They were 
Mr. Philip Harris of the Board of Trade, Mr. A. G. Jones of Calico Printers 
Association Ltd., Mr. D. Lowe Watson of Messrs. S. H. Benson Ltd., and Mr. 
Wills of George Wills & Sons Ltd. Mr. Falk gave a brief résumé of the careers 
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of each of these gentlemen and explained that the first four questions had been 
framed so that each member of the team could draw upon his particular 
experience. After that questions could be taken from the floor. He stressed that, 
inevitably, there would be a degree of repetitiveness—obviously some of the 
questions would cover matters already discussed during the day—but he 
described the Brains Trust as a ‘tidying-up’ operation, and as such he felt sure 
that it would serve to pinpoint particular questions. 


The first question, asked of Mr. Harris, was: 


In view of the existence of a network of commercial attachés and trade 
commissioners throughout the world, as well as the set-up of the Commercial 
Relations and Exports Department of the Board of Trade in London and the 
regions, will Mr. Harris tell us how far he feels a Government service can go in 
the matter of providing market facts, and, in any case, what is the official attitude 
about overseas market research? 


MR. P. HARRIS: Yes. The official attitude to overseas market research is that we 
are in favour of it, by which I do not mean that we regard it as our job to tell firm ‘A’ 
or firm ‘B’ to go in for market research overseas; still less how they should go in 
for it. We regard that as a commercial decision that they have to make themselves. 
I would say that it seems to be fairly clear to us that market research is an important 
tool of sales promotion; at a time when we have to increase our exports substantially 
if we are to contrive to expand our economy, it ought to be seriously investigated. 
We do provide certain services, which I will touch on in a moment, and we are very 
proud of them. We think they are not as fully utilized as they might be; but we are 
not at all unhappy, nor do we feel jealous, if somebody, instead, does the job 
for himself, employs an agency, or decides to seek another source of information. 

The Government services do a number of things which are wholly outside the 
field of market research, and in that sense, so far as exporters are concerned, 
are entirely complementary to it. It is the job of the Board of Trade and the overseas 
officers to help the exporter in his dealings with Governments abroad, and with the 
many sorts of obstacles that arise in overseas markets. It is also their job to have their 
eyes and ears open for future developments in the market; for future prospects that 
are going to throw up demands for capital or consumer goods in the course of time; 
for changing economic conditions, or for signs of whether the market is running 
into economic difficulties and so on; it is then their task, through us, to get this 
information back to British firms who have to make use of it. All these things are 
probably outside the field of market research in the sense in which we have been 
discussing it to-day. 

But, coming down to the question of actually helping the exporter to sell his 
goods, our people are there, of course, to provide all the facts they properly can 
for the exporter*. But they are not specialists in a particular trade; they have not the 
time or the capacity to be. They are rather specialists in the general conditions in 
the market relating to business prospects and, they do their best to bring this know- 
ledge and experience to bear on particular problems put to them. What, I think, 
they can tell you is not so much how you must sell your particular product, but 
whether products of that kind at roughly that price can reasonably expect to sell 
and what selling methods are generally effective. What I think they give the exporter 


*Full details of the Government services available to exporters are described in the 
short pamphlets 4 New Guide to Government Services for Exporters and Helping the 
Exporter, copies of which may be obtained from the Board of Trade, Export Services 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. The services of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department are described in publications which may be obtained from that 
Department, 9 Clements Lane, E.C.4. 
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is a prima facie indication of whether it is worth his while really to examine that market 
in a thorough way related to the specific requirements and characteristics of 
his specific product. From then on he has to go and look at the market himself. We 
attach a great deal of importance to that. He has to decide what research to do and 
how to do it. But what I think we can give him, and I do not think this is trespassing 
on any ground in the general field that we have been talking about to-day, is a prima 
facie indication of whether his product is a reasonable starter or, broadly speaking, 
what the factors are which make it a starter or militate against it. 


Mr. Falk thanked Mr. Harris for his answer. Mr. Lowe Watson, from the 
advertising agency point of view, added that he found the Board of ‘Trade 
invaluable and Mr. Jones referred to the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 
Mr. Wills, who had previously been a civil servant, added his word of praise. 


Mr. Falk then asked Mr. Lowe Watson: 


Is an advertising agency the suitable channel through which an advertiser 
should place his overseas market research? What arrangements have the larger 
agencies for this type of work? What about small firms whose overseas advertising 
appropriation is very small? 

MR. D. LOWE WATSON: The answer, of course, depends both on the product and 
on the market, but it can be answered, I think, in terms of what the advertising 
agency can do. The well-organized advertising agency has two departments 
particularly relevant to this question—a research department and an overseas 
department—and overseas export research tends to be a combined operation between 
the two. I think for the firm which, unlike Gillette, does not have its own research 
specialists, the advertising agency can do a very real service because it is already 
familiar with the product and the problems and it starts, as it were, with an advantage 
there. 

Secondly, the advertising agency's overseas department will have a network of 
connections abroad, possibly with subsidiary companies.or with branch offices, if 
not with associate agencies in other countries, through whom a great deal of informa- 
tion can be obtained in the preliminary stages of research. The kind of typical 
operation which we would carry out would consist of a questionnaire which would be 
drafted with the assistance of the research specialists and sent to associate advertising 
agencies abroad. One I have in mind concerned about 11 small countries, mostly 
in Africa and Asia, in the kind of small markets which tend to be too small to warrant 
a great deal of expensive attention but nevertheless are well worth considering. In 
this particular case we were able to furnish a complete series of preliminary reports, 
based first of all on the usual desk research, the collection of information from the 
Board of Trade, from High Commissioners and Embassies and so on; and secondly, 
on information obtained on the spot but without the expense of actually visiting those 
countries, through our branches and associates there, which were carefully 
briefed by people with a knowledge of the problems and of the product. Any mis- 
understandings in the questionnaire were followed up by further correspondence. 
And this, I think, provided a very useful preliminary assessment of these markets, 
which could then be followed up by personal visits where the situation seemed to 
justify it. 

Finally, in the more highly developed markets where there are proper research 
organizations equipped to carry out market research, the agency can again help by 
providing just the kind of specialized liaison which Mr. Sedgwick was describing 
in his paper earlier. I do feel that overseas market research does require this kind 
on the spot, with his knowledge of local conditions 
oca research problems, and somebody in this country 

ge of the manufacturers’ problems and the kind of questions he wants 
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answers to, and how they should be posed in such a way as to elicit the facts which he 
wants. That, I think, can usefully be done by somebody with research experience. 
For people who do not have their own complete research department the advertising 
agency can be a considerable help. 

There was a mention made of small appropriations. I do not know that the size of 
the appropriation is necessarily a bar here. The particular enquiry to which I referred 
was made in a number of markets where no advertising had been done at 
all, and one of the objects of the enquiry was to produce some evidence on which 
judgment could be reached as to whether to start advertising. But that did not prevent 
us from being able to get the information we wanted about those markets. 


MR. A. G. JONES: There is no doubt that at one time industrialists had some suspicion 
about using advertising agencies for market research work. I am not at all sure that 
the suspicion is altogether dead. It is true as a historical fact that in the very early 
days of sample research in this country, there was a time when this branch of work 
became a bit of window dressing by which agencies tried to increase their 
clientele rather than the amount of advertising done by them, and in that phase there 
was a certain amount of work done which was not so much inspired by evil as done 
without recognition of the professional disciplines involved in doing market research 
work. This belongs to the dead past. I would like to say quite categorically that that 
sort of thing does not exist to-day, and I do not think it could, with the tremendous 
increase in the volume of market research that is now offered by independent firms 
as well as agencies, and the tremendous increase—or improvement, rather—over 
the last twenty years or so, in our knowledge of the techniques to be used aad the 
disciplines that must be observed. 


MR. R. L. WILLS: I agree with what Mr. Lowe Watson has said but he has left out 
one important thing: that is, the man on the spot, the specialist, the overseas agent, 
the distributor or whoever it is, is just as important a factor in market research as 
any professional advertising agency. You can go frightfully wrong if you put yourself 
in the hands of a United Kingdom advertising agency or their associates and rely on 
them without consulting your own people on the spot. 


Mr. Falk then asked Mr. Wills: 


We have not heard as much to-day as would have been appropriate at a 
conference of this kind about the enormous réle played by the British merchant 
houses in the export trade. In fact, Mr. Lincoln Steel only touched on it. What 
do such firms think about market research and have they themselves any 
machinery for doing it? 

MR. R. L. WILLS: I agree with the first part of that question. I do not think nearly 
enough has been said about the export merchant. Mr. Steel mentioned the subject, 
but all he did was to suggest that a manufacturer might use an export merchant until 
he had got established and then kick him out, which I am not prepared to believe is 
an advisable thing to do. The proportion of export trade done by the merchant in 
this country is a matter for argument—nobody believes it is as high as it really is— 
but we have got evidence in the 1950 census of distribution that the trade of the 
exporters, other than direct export manufacturers, was 42 per cent of the total; and 
in addition there was a considerable amount of entrepét trade and re-export. I think 
a good deal of the wrong thinking about them is due to this word ‘merchant’, because 
it has attached to it the rather nasty odour that was given to it by propaganda just 
before and after the war, when it was used to denote the middle-man, the parasite, 
the chap who guesses ahead what is going to be short, sits on it for six months and then 
sticks on 25 per cent. But, of course, the specialist export houses in this country 
operate in some cases as merchants and in some cases as confirming houses, indent 
agents, buying agents, and sometimes manufacturing agents. 
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The actual question was, what facilities do the export merchants have for market 
research? I think I am going against the trend of to-day’s discussion by saying what 
I am going to say. The exporter or export merchant or whatever he is does not 
operate in a vacuum. He has his overseas connections in very many cases, where he 
himself either has a subsidiary company, or even quite often his parent company, 
or their agents, or their sole distributors or their representatives of some sort. If he 
is a good export merchant those people at the other end of the world are good at 
selling those products he exports to them, and a very great deal of research is con- 
tinuously being done by them. The British exporter is bombarded day in and day out 
with suggestions and complaints and recommendations from his overseas customers 
and agents, and a lot of the discussion to-day has seemed to me rather to centre on 
somebody who has never exported before and wants to start to export and find out 
which market he can export to. Most of the gentlemen in the audience, I am sure, 
are exporting to most of the markets in the world and I do not want to decry for 
a moment the value of market research as a professional activity. I think, however, 
an enormous amount of the current market research going on day in and day out 
can be carried out very effectively by the overseas houses of the specialist exporter 
in this country. 


MR. A. G. JONES: I think Mr. Lincoln Steel was not enunciating a principle but 
an inevitability in the sense that, as exporters grow in experience and in the distances 
over which they project themselves, the point inevitably arrives, if this is a continuous 
growth, where they must do such an intensive job to get any further that their own 
selling staff must be used to an increasing extent. I think Mr. Wills can draw a lot 
of consolation from the fact that there will always be, or should always be, a multitude 
of new and growing exporters in the earlier phases for him to nurse and for whom 
he can do a wonderful job in that respect. Perhaps we had better leave it at that for 
the moment. 


MR. P. HARRIS: It is not for me to sing the praises of one particular form of British 
enterprise as against another. We would like to see them all prosper. What we want 
is more export trade and it is not for us to say who actually should do it. But I do 
azree with Mr. Wills that we ought not to forget that an astonishingly high proportion 
of British exports, even in this day and age, are conducted by what some people 
call exporters and other people call export merchants, and particularly that many of 
smaller manufacturing firms do, I am sure, find that a very effective way of doing 
their export business. 


_ MR. R. L. WILLS: I do not believe it is inevitable at all that if an exporter succeeds 
in exporting a manufacturer's goods, and makes a good job of it, it becomes more 
economical for the manufacturer to do it himself. I believe personally, and I am 
prepared to prove it, that the specialist exporter can export more cheaply than the 
manufacturer can do himself bearing the whole of the cost. Somebody has to pay the 
cost of exporting as opposed to producing goods for export, and those costs do not 
rise proportionately with turnover. You have all heard how you must go abroad. 
When an exporter goes abroad, which he does all the time, he does not go looking 
after the interests of one manufacturer. If the manufacturer goes he has got to carry 
the whole cost of that trip for that product on his own shoulders. But for the specialist 
exporter it 1s a part of his trip and he can do it perfectly well with the costs being 
spread over a multitude of commodities, not just one particular thing, and his turn- 
over is such that the cost is cheaper than that which the manufacturer will have to 


put on his goods if he does his own direct exports. That applies if he is successful, 
as well as if he is not. ; 


Mr. Falk then asked Mr. Jones: 


Can there, in any circumstances, be a satisfactory substitute for the visit of 
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firms’ own representatives to find out the facts of an overseas market? Can the 
outside researcher, however capable, presume to understand the technicalities, 
background and character of a product? 


MR. A. G. JONES: Obviously Martin Maddan dealt with this extremely thoroughly 
this morning, and if I seem to be fuddling around for different words to put very 
much the same arguments it is largely because I think it is so important that the 
arguments are well worth repetition. 

First I would like to reassure Sir Ernest Goodale that the overseas customer does 
like to see the visiting Chairman and even the visiting Managing Director, but he 
does not regard that as any satisfactory substitute for more regular visits from the 
workaday sales representative whom he wants to see as often as the market situation 
warrants and his principal can spare him. 

My first answer is a very categorical one. There is no substitute for sending 
a representative to his markets. But in many circumstances his visit will be more 
fruitful if it is preceded or possibly accompanied by some independent fact finding. 
Before developing that idea let me try to dispense with this problem of the extreme 
technicalities of some industries, because I think it is to some extent a red herring. 
There are in fact a few industries where highly technical and scientific characteristics, 
either of the product or of the market, are so dominant that the task of briefing an 
outside researcher is really beyond practical possibility when time is limited. There 
are also a few industries—hydro-electric equipment, bridges, battleships and so on— 
where there is little opportunity between the supplier and the customer for an 
independent investigator. In both those groups the link between buyers and sellers 
is so close that it tends to be true that a conscientious investigator, even if he could 
be briefed successfully, could only conscientiously serve one master in that particular 
field. 

Excluding these two groups—and even in some parts of them there are some areas 
where the outside research specialist can do a great deal to help—the whole gamut 
of market research services can be offered not only to consumer goods of the branded 

-and advertised type that Mr. Sedgwick was talking about, but to many semi-industrial 
and completely industrial products. Remember that the main attribute of the market 
research specialist is his skill in finding the answers to questions; and finding out 
what he must find out is only the first stage of this process. So much is this so 
that manufacturers have sometimes admitted to a fuller and deeper understanding 
of their problems after they have been put through this process by the market research 
specialist whom they commissioned. 

A representative goes abroad for a variety of reasons. If he is a man of any 
intelligence and observation at all he is bound to do much and find much that falls 
within the ambit of market research, but mainly he goes to deepen his own experience 
and understanding of the field in which he works; secondly he goes to forge personal 
relationships with customers—and how important that is and how unrecognized it 
is, even to-day—and thirdly he goes to sell. If he goes into a new market he probably 
goes to appoint an agent as well, or, under less happy circumstances, to sack one and 
find another. To over-simplify my point for the sake of emphasis, anything that deters 
the representative's activities from these purposes is likely to reduce his effective- 
ness. The more successfully he does those main things, the more he may tend to 
prejudice the quality of any market research he does as well. People who are linked 
together in a trading relationship do not exchange plain truths about each other with 
very great facility, so that enquiries about the standing of his firm, or its product or 
service, when made by a sales representative in his normal contact work, tend to be 
distorted by the human relationship. I am not thinking at the moment about the fact 
that a sales representative is, up to a point, placed in a false position when asked to 
collect information that reflects on his own performance, nor the fact that sales 
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representatives rarely make effective investigators anyway. They are not the right 
kind of person. I am simply thinking of the human frailties that prevent the exact 
truth from emerging. My own feeling is that a sales representative should go out to his 
market already armed with a collection of facts that is scaled to the amount of effort 
that his firm is prepared or able to devote to his development effort at the time, and 
scaled also, to take up the point made by Mr. Harris, to their chances of competing 
successfully in the market. Let us face it. Most of us do very little more than scratch 
the surface. If we are not looking any further than some distribution in the main 
metropolitan centres, to do a detailed consumer or trade research would be like 
taking a sledge hammer to crack a nut. These intensive research programmes in 
general are only for those who are already deeply entrenched, have a big position 
to defend, maybe, or whom preliminary fact finding has already proved to have 
a reasonable chance of developing substantial trade. 

MR. P. HARRIS: I was very interested in what Mr. Jones was saying and particularly 
in his point that a business visit would be very much more effective if preceded 
or accompanied by a process of independent fact finding. I am sure he is right. 
I think I would just say that if one point is made to us more than any other by those 
who are qualified to comment about our export effort as a whole in a particular 
country where it is lacking, it is that there is not enough business travel by 
senior executives or representatives of British firms. I make no apology for repeating 
this well-known truism here. It is said to us so often that I am sure it must be right 
and I am sure it must be worth saying. Having said that, I do agree with Mr. Jones 
that a visit, if supported by preliminary fact finding, is more effective and, I should 
imagine, very much more economical in time. 

That brings me to another point I want to make. Our people abroad—the 
Commercial Diplomatic officers in foreign countries and our Trade Commissioners 
in the Commonwealth—are very anxious to see British business men in their countries 
and to give them all the help they can on the spot, but this I would emphasize: they 
can do it all the more effectively if you will kindly tell them or us beforehand when 
you are coming, why you are coming and what you are interested in; the more 
details the better, but give some warning, at any rate, that you are coming. 


Some general questions were then taken from the floor. In the main they 
covered matters already discussed during the day, and were useful in that they 
received attention from different answerers. As wide a range of subjects as 
competition from Germany, managements’ attitude to market research and the 
confidentiality of H.M.G. trade reports was aired. 


SIR ERNEST GOODALE: We have come to the end of this conference. I am more than 
ever convinced that it is well worth while organizing it and I am grateful to Mr. 
Roger Falk and B.E.T.R.O. for suggesting to the Society that we took it on. I am also 
grateful for the support given by the other organizations, whose names are on the 
card. (The names of the supporting organizations are given overleaf.) 

I am not going to attempt in any way to sum up except to say two things. One 
I think I have already said, that it has been well worth while doing, and the other thing 
is that I think all through the day we have had an undercurrent of assumption 
that market research is a good thing, and I do not think that a body of this kind would 
have had that underlying assumption some few years ago. Now it is not so much 

whether ; it is, rather, ‘how’. 

Thank you, everybody, for what you have done, and not least I would like to thank 
the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts who made the 
arrangements for to-day. 

B.E.T.R.O. and the Society offered earlier this year a prize of £500 for an essay 
on the subject of How can market research help towards profitable export marketing? 
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It was a very generous act on B.E.T.R.O.’s part and we were very happy to help 
in arranging the competition. We received 25 essays and it was quite a task going 
through the various papers. The judges interviewed the five best candidates, and the 
winner of the first prize is Mr. Peter Clare Beauchamp, who is the Assistant Market 
Information Officer of Messrs. Menley & James Ltd., manufacturing chemists. 
He is 26 years of age. The purpose of the award is to give him an opportunity of 
studying market conditions in an overseas country at first hand. The main theme of 
his essay was the promotion of exports in the pharmaceutical industry and he proposes 
to use his prize money to conduct an investigation in Jamaica and Trinidad* to find 
out the possibilities of selling more of these goods in the Caribbean markets. 

If he will come forward and Mr. Falk will provide the cheque, I will ask 
the Chairman of the Royal Society of Arts to make the presentation. 


Dr. R. W. Holland then presented the prize to Mr. Beauchamp. 


DR. R. W. HOLLAND, 0.B.E. (Chairman of Council of the Society): I was told when 
I was asked to come up here that I did not have to say anything but just to mumble 
something, so that the lady stenotypists did not need to take it down. But I am 
going to say to Mr. Beauchamp that I hope the value that he will get from this cheque 
will be in proportion equivalent to the value that the premiums of the old Society of 
Arts were to inventors in the past. They have to some extent revolutionized industry. 
May you revolutionize market research. 


SIR ERNEST GOODALE: Thank you very much for your patient attention. I hope 
that if we ever organize another conference we shall see you all here again. 


[The Conference was promoted by the Royal Society of Arts with the support 
of The Association of British Chambers of Commerce, The British Export 
Trade Research Organisation (1952) Ltd., The Federation of British Industries, 
The Institute of Export, and The National Union of Manufacturers. 

The members of the organizing committee were: Sir Ernest Goodale, Mr. 
Peter Le Neve Foster, Mr. A. R. N. Roberts, Mr. K. W. Luckhurst and Mr. 
R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Royal Society of Arts); Mr. A. F. C. Hey 
(Association of British Chambers of Commerce); Mr. Roger Falk (British 
Export Trade Research Organisation (1952) Ltd.; Mr. W. P. N. Edwards 
(Federation of British Industries); Mr. A. J. ‘Townsend (Institute of Export); 
and Mr. B. F. Boothby (National Union of Manufacturers). 

The Conference was attended by some two hundred delegates representing 
over 170 large and small firms, all over the country, which are concerned in the 
export trade.] 


*Mr. Beauchamp’s essay was published in the Journal for 25th November, 1955. Since 
the Conference, and with the consent of the organizers of the competition, he has decided to 
conduct his investigation in West Africa instead of the West Indies. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


EXHIBITION OF X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHY 


For a very long time the Royal Photographic Society has staged an exhibition of 
photography every autumn, but now a division has been made to give adequate 
space to each of the many groups and to illustrate various facets of photography. 
While the main section will always be for pictorial work the call of the technician 
and the scientist is being answered. 

During ten days in December there was a grand tribute to those who pioneered 
the use of X-rays, discovered sixty years ago by Rontgen. In the biological and 
medical sections there was ample evidence that diagnostic radiography has gone far 
beyond the accepted idea of using X-rays for the detection of fractures. Pathological 
conditions can be made visible to the trained eye. In industry X-rays can be used to 
detect flaws in metal castings and welds, and now Gamma rays from radio-active 
sources are also used. One very extensive use has been developed from the early 
Laue experiments of 1912 in producing diffraction patterns to reveal the internai 
structure of crystals and molecules. Great skill is required here in the interpretation 
of the designs, and knowledge is gained which may enable a chemist to synthesize 
a complex organic substance or help the metallurgist in the heat treatment of alloys. 

Radiographs were grouped together in comparative anatomy. There was a trace of 
humour in the ‘after dinner reflections of a pike’, revealing the contents of its stomach. 

The Rodman Medal of the Society has been awarded to Dr. H. R. Wilson, of 
King’s College, London, for a series of X-ray photographs of nucleic acid. 

The historical section had some interesting exhibits, especially notices with regard 
to the meetings in London sixty years ago, for example: 

At the Carmelian Club, Oxford Street 
on Sunday, 7th June, 1896 
A scientific demonstration of Rontgen ray photography 
at 11.30 p.m. 
Smoking Concert to follow. 
E. W. M. HEDDLE 


PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAITS 


It is thought that Fellows would 
be interested in the stamps received 
on a recent letter from Canada and 
reproduced here. The juxtaposition 
of the portraits of Her Majesty 
The Queen and the late Viscount 
Bennett, late Prime Minister of 
Canada, provides a record of two 

successive past Presidents of the 
Society. Her Majesty, who was 
ree President from 1947 until her 
accession In 1952, succeeded Lord Bennett who had been President since 1945. 


During the second year of his presidency, Lord Bennett served also as Chairman of 
Council of the Society. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CARD 


Two Fellows, writing from Bermuda, have drawn our attention to an article in 
the November-December issue of Philately. The article, entitled ‘Christmas Cards’, 
was a most interesting résumé of the history of the Christmas card, and the author, 
Mr. Arthur Blair, ended with a challenge that the first ‘Christmas and New Year 
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card printed for sale to the public’ was in fact a Scottish card, published by Charles 
Drummond, of Leith, in 1841, two years before the card by J. C. Horsley which 
formed this year’s Christmas card of the Society. However, Fellows need not be 
made too despondent by this claim, as Mr. Blair himself says that the inscription 
on the Scottish card was ‘A Guid New Year an’ mony o’ them’, and this can hardly 
entitle the card to the honour of being the first Christmas card, although Sir Henry Cole 
may well have been inspired by Drummond’s card to approach Horsley for a design. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WEATHERING OF STONE 
From MR. L. F. G. ANTHONY, INFORMATION ATTACHE, RHODESIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C2 


In view of your comment on the recently published letter on ‘Weathering of 
Stone’, I feel it is necessary to give you some detailed information in order to correct 
the implication that the Government of Southern Rhodesia was guilty of wilfully 
mutilating the Epstein statues. As you stated, there was a long controversy over the 
fate of these statues which was finally resolved when, as the outcome of negotiations 
between the Southern Rhodesian Government and the Royal Fine Art Commission, 
it was agreed that the statues were not to be removed from the building. 

But in June, 1937, the head of one of the statues crashed to the pavement, narrowly 
missed one pedestrian, and struck the foot of a woman, who was removed to Charing 
Cross Hospital. As a result of this accident the London County Council proclaimed the 
building ‘a dangerous structure’. After experts had inspected the sculptured figures 
it was recommended that all dangerous portions and projections be removed, leaving 
only such portions of the sculpture as could be considered safe for all time. This 
work was carried out later that year. 

Before the work of removing the dangerous projections was commenced plaster 
casts were taken of the statues. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


tNGRES. By Georges Wildenstein. Phaidon Press, 1954. 555 


Of Jean Dominique Auguste Ingres, his younger contemporary and leader of 
the romantic opposition, Delacroix, said: ‘Gaucherie and pretentiousness with a 
certain suavity in the details which have a charm in spite of or perhaps because 
of their affectation, that I think is what will remain of Ingres for our nephews’. 
But this view of David’s great pupil and successor was certainly not endorsed by 
significant artists in the years after his death in 1867. In his calls on Degas, for 
example, Will Rothenstein found that exacting genius never tired of lingering over 
the beauties of his Ingres drawings. Nothing, indeed, elated Degas more than a visit 
he made to Montauban, his old master’s birthplace, where the greater number of 
Ingres’ studies are preserved. One remembers, again, that letter of Whistler’s to 
Fantin-Latour in which he regretted that, while still a student, he had not learned 
to draw like Ingres—an aspiration also generally shared in the atelliers in the latter 
years of the century. Over the entrance of the Académie Julian were written the 
Classicist’s precepts ‘Le dessin est la probité de l'art’; and ‘Cherchez le caractére 
dans la nature’. 

Between that day and this, we have had, most importantly, Roger Fry’s discerning 
revaluation of Ingres’ achievement, in the course of that eminent critic’s reflections 
on the Characteristics of French Art, first published twenty-three years ago. “Even 
Poussin’, Fry began ominously, ‘copying bad Roman copies of mediocre Greek 
originals never got so far away from reality as Ingres when he took the drawings on 
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cheap commercial Greek pottery for consummate masterpieces, and produced those 
flimsy designs, wherein nothing has any body or volume, where all is stylistic affecta- 
tion and empty elegance. Fortunately, however, when Ingres was in front of 
the faces of his contemporaries, still more when he was before a nude model, some- 
thing happened to him which made him forget about the Greeks and about that 
ideal beauty. . . .’ There then follows nothing but praise for the miraculous certainty 
and nervousness of the artist’s line in his contemporary portraiture, as well as for 
parts of certain great compositions, notably the Madonna and Child in the Voeu de 
Louis XIII, which Fry held could rival Raphael, Ingres’ adopted master. “Within 
the rather narrow limits of his own territory’, so he summarizes, ‘Ingres must be 
placed among the very greatest masters’. 

One makes no excuse for quoting Fry at some length in noticing the fresh study 
of Ingres under review, for M. Georges Wildenstein’s opinions are clearly less 
valuable. Much research has nevertheless gone into his appreciative commentary 
which is accurate in its information, if somewhat wordy in style. This essay, together 
with a summary of Ingres’ career almost year by year, preface the many plates in 
colour and monochrome which, with the notes thereon, form the most important 
part of a handsome volume. Only the paintings of undisputed authenticity are listed 
in this, the first catalogue of Ingres’ works since Henri Delaborde’s study which now 
dates back a hundred years. 

To the paintings reproduced with rare fidelity, and to the masterly drawings, one 
can turn again and again to study a detail afresh or revise, it may be, some previously 
held belief. The Louvre’s portrait of Mile. Riviére against a still riverside back- 
ground is, of course, a supreme example of the expressiveness of Ingres’ contour, the 
sinuous and flowing line of the sitter’s neck, dress, and fur stole, seeming inevitable 
in a painting wherein artifice is blended with perfect naturalism. And so one might 
continue to discuss these works, selecting here a portrait, there a passage merely, 
to call attention to the full plastic implications of Ingres’ contour which makes him, 
despite the inexpressive quality of his paint, so superb an artist and superlative a 
draughtsman. No picture book could be a more welcome addition to the Society's 


library. NEVILE WALLIS 


ANCIENT AMERICAN POTTERY. By G. H. S. Bushnell and Adrian Digby. London, 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1955. 355 


The area covered by Dr. Bushnell’s and Mr. Digby’s Ancient American Pottery 
extends from northern Chile and Bolivia to the southern United States, and in 
period of time ranges from before the birth of Christ to the European conquests of 
the sixteenth century. Detailed examination of the immense variety of ceramic styles 
of this area is, in a small monograph on style appreciation, manifestly impossible. 
All the authors could do, and they have succeeded in doing well, is to give broad 
descriptions of the better-known types of wares, and such chronological and back- 
ground information as seems appropriate to the subject, or is actually possible in 
the present state of knowledge. 

The usual plan of the Faber monographs is followed: brief introduction, biblio- 
graphy, index and plates. The plates indeed are an exciting revelation of qualities 
outside the normal range of ceramic experiences; and what is of great importance to 
the English student the majority have been drawn from the extremely rich collections 
at the Cambridge University Museum of Ethnology and Archeology, and the British 
Museum, over which the authors preside. A studied follow-up from authentic examples 
is therefore possible. 

The ancient civilizations of Central and South America still present baffling 
problems to the archeologist and historian. Of some areas much knowledge has 
been acquired: of others the information available is neither historically continuous 
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ner complete. Yet as the evidence is gradually pieced together we glimpse cultures 
and art-forms which stimulate and haunt the imagination. 

The pottery is distinct from that of the old world in many respects. It was not 
wheel-thrown, but made in a primitive manner by hand-coiling, modelling, or by 
casting in some kind of mould. It was possibly ‘but not necessarily always, a woman’s 
craft’. It was also generally unglazed, and even when glazed, the glaze was applied 
for ornamental purposes, never to make the article water tight. Some wares were 
burnished to a high gloss. Mastery of reducing and oxidizing atmospheres in firing, 
we are told, was evident from a relatively early date; and forms and decorations 
sometimes assumed astonishing complexity and richness. 

The total impact of these remarkable ceramics—which if not exactly homogeneous 
are ‘characteristically American’—on a developed European sensibility is one of 
almost barbaric (if that word may be permitted) strangeness ; and perhaps impossible 
to assess in terms of the European asthetic achievement. Pots with stirrup spouts, 
bridge handles, cascabel feet, mammiform supports, and punctate ornament introduce 
us to New World ceramic conventions and uses. Unusual shapes are matched some- 
times by astonishingly realistic imagery, as in the Mochica jars of Peru portraying 
people deliberately maimed or mutilated, or suffering from ‘identifiable diseases’. 

If we are to enjoy such strange diversity, clearly the doors of our perception must 
be cleansed, and our minds freed from prejudices derived from classical art. Dr. 
Bushnell and Mr. Digby in Ancient American Pottery have opened up to us art-forms 
which not only ‘powerfully evoke the strangeness of a New World’, but stimulate 
our sensibilities and challenge our familiar standards of value. This book in con- 
sequence is certainly one of the most worthwhile in a very worthwhile series. 


REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1856 
VOLUME Iv. 4th January, 1856 
COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


From The Natural Resources of British Honduras. 


Mannatees, or sea calves, are found in certain parts of British Honduras in great 
numbers. They are frequently caught and brought to the market in Belize, where 
they are snapped up with the greatest avidity. The flesh is very white and delicate, 
something between pork and veal. The tail, which is very fat, is most esteemed. 
This caudal luxury is generally soused, or pickled. I do not myself fancy the flesh 
of this brute, for it is so inhumanly human—it reminds one so much of a mermaid, 
or of one of the fifty daughters of Nereus—that to eat it seems to me to be an approxi- 
mation to cannibalism. It appears horrible to chew and swallow the flesh of an 
animal which holds its young (it has never more than one at a litter) to its breast— 
which is formed exactly like that of a woman—with paws resembling human hands. 
But these notions would be considered highly fantastic by those who masticate 
a monkey with the greatest relish—partake with gusto of rattlesnake soup—and 
voraciously devour an alligator stew. The mannatee is commonly found in shallow 
water, at the mouths of rivers, where it feeds upon the marine herbage which there 
grows in great luxuriance. It has no teeth, but two thick, smooth, hard, unserrated 
bones run from one side of the mouth to the other. I am inclined to think that these 
bones might be used as a substitute for ivory. I shall endeavour to send you some. 
I shall likewise send you some alligator’s teeth. These are very hard, white, and 
polished. They might be used for a variety of purposes. In this country they are used 
by smokers to extinguish the fuse with which they ignite their cigars. The tooth is 
hollowed, bound and tipped with silver, and fixed to one end of a chain, at the other 
end of which a steel is attached, for the purpose of striking a light. The fuse consists 
of the bark of a tree enclosed in a piece of dry cotton. 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


mon. 9 JAN. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. The Efficient Use of Technical 
Personnel (Discussion). 
Geographical Society, Royal, South Kensington, 
swe. 8.30 p.m. Miss Freya Stark : Some Minor 
Battlefields of Alexander in Asia Minor. 


Trans , Institute ‘of, at 66 Portland Place, W.1. 
ion David Blee : Trends in British Transport. 


tugs. 10 jan. British Architects, Royal Institute of, 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 6 p.m. Sir Owen Williams : 
The Motorway and its Environment. 


Chemical Engineers, Institution of, at the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
J. H. F. Smith: Explosions and poisons—a com- 
parison of American and British precautions. 


Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. Teaching Engineering to Mechanical 
Engineering Students (Discussion). 

Illuminating Engineering Society, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, W.C.2. 6 p.m. G. T. Winch : Recent 
Developments in Photometry and Colorimetry. 


Japan Society of London, at the Victoria & Albert 
ecm. South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. 
R. Soame Jenyns : Collecting Kuniyoshi. 


Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. Rev. E. B. 
Greening : Holland, Old and New. 

Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 1 Birdcage 
Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. C. H. Fisher : Some Notes 
on Carburation and Allied Problems. 


Petroleum, Institute of, at 26 Portland Place, W.1. 
5.30 p.m. G. F. J. Murray and D. F. Tompkins : 
Petroleum Fuels for Domestic Heating and Lighting. 


Textile Institute, at Bolton Technical College, Bolton. 
7.30 p.m. L. Armstrong: Where do we Stand ?— 
Wither Weaving ? 

At the Midland Hotel, Bradford. 7.15 p.m. F. F. 
Elsworth : Chemical Faults. 


WED. 11 jax. Archa@ological Institute of Great Britain 

and Ireland, Royal, at the Society of Antiquaries 

of London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 

5 p.m. V. E. Nash-Williams : Excavations at Caerleon, 
onmouthshire. 


Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. R. F. Rous : Pulse-Time-Modula- 
tion Terminals for Music Transmission Over Radio 
Links. 


Engineering Inspection, Institution of, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, W.C.2. 6.45 p.m. Testing Gear for 
Inspection of Services Electronic Equipment. 

Poe Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. W. C. Dalgoutte : Modern Stereo Photography 
and Projection. 


THURS. 12 jan. Textile Institute, at the Municipal 
Technical College, Blackburn. 7.15 p.m. D. R. 
Pilling : Practical Quality Control. 


Fri. 13 jan. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. E. Crewdson : 
Water-ring Self-priming Pumps. 

Textile Institute, at the Technical School, Colne. 
7.30 p.m. G. Turton and W. T. Cowhig : Electronics 
and Practical Weaving Problems. 


sat. 14 jan. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
_ $.E.23. 3.30 p.m. Colin Cleghorn : Colourful 
ia. 


MON. 16 JAN. Geographical Society, Royal, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. Major W. T. Blake : 
Thailand Journey (Colour films with commentary ) 
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rugs. 17 jan. British Architects, Royal Institute of, 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 6 p.m. Symposium on Draw- 
ing Office Techmique. 
Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. P. Baxter: A New Meter for the 
k-VA Demand Charge. 


Industrial Transport Association, at the Royal Society 
of Arts, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. A. C. Ashby : The Functions 
and Service of Shipping and Forwarding Agents. 


Supervising Electrical Engineers, Association of, at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 6.30 p.m. Harry C. MacNary : Electrical 
Installations in American Multi-Storey Buildings. 


wep. 18 JAN. British Foundrymen, Institute of, at the 
Waldorf Hotel, W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. W. W. Braidwood : 
Latest Developments in Spheroidal-Graphite Iron. 


Folk-Lore Society, at the University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Dr. T. M. Flett : Dramatic 
jigs in Scotland. 

Fuel, Institute of, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. L. J. Clark : 
The Utilisation of Steam and Power in Modern 
Gasworks and Coking Plants. 


Locomotive Engineers, Institution of, at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 
5.30 p.m. E. R. Brown: Limits and Fits from the 
Railway Point of View. 

Textile Institute, at the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W.1. 7 p.m. H. Woodman : 
The Design and Production of Furnishing Fabrics. 
At Leigh Technical College, Leigh. 7.30 p.m. Prof. 
W. E. Morton : Structure of Single Yarns. 


THURS. 19 yan. Chemical Society, at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. 7.30 p.m. Dr.G. W. Kenner: Recent Progress 
in the Chemistry of Peptides. 


Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. L. Gosland : Age and the Incidence 
of Fires in Electrical Installations. 


Modular Society, at The Building Centre, 26 Store 
Street, W.C.1. 7 p.m. William Tatton Brown : 
What an Architect wants from the Modular Society. 


Fri. 20 yan. British Kinematograph Society, at The 
Lighting Service Bureau, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
7.45 p.m. W. R. Stevens : Lighting for Television 
Films. 

Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 1 Birdcage 
Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. W. Davis: Marine 
Reduction Gearing. 


Textile Institute, at the Town Hall, Preston. 7.30 p.m. 
Sir Alfred Roberts: Industrial Relations with 
particular reference to the Textile Industry. 


SAT. 21 JAN. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 3.36 p.m. Robert Gibbings : Tonga 
to Tahiti or an Artist in the South Seas. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


NOW UNTIL 29 FEB. Nictoria & Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. Exhibition of Anglo-Jewish 
Art and History (1656-1956). 


MON. 9 JAN. UNTIL suN. 15 yan. Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, $.W.7. 12.30 p-m., 1.15 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. Weekdays. 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. 
Saturdays, 3 p.m., 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. Sundays. 
Films : Cattle Thieves—Tanganyika ; Industry in 
Pakistan ; Here are the Glaciers—New Zealand. 


MON. 16 JAN. UNTIL sUN. 22 yan. Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 p-m., 1.15 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. Weekdays, 3 p.m. and 4 p.m 
Saturdays, 3 p.m., 4 p.m., and 5 p.m. Sundavs, 
Films : Postcard from Perth—Australia ; Wealth in 
Wood—Gold Coast ; Great Lakes—Canada. 
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